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A Wonderful New Book for Every Catholic Home.. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Retold as a Thrilling, Absorbing Story 


imprimatur: 
% Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


as never before! In 40 dramatic chapters the 

story unfolds, and you follow every step of 
Our Savior’s life from its beginning in Bethlehem... 
right through to the Resurrection and Ascension. 

As His story progresses, a brilliant picture comes 
into view — of the customs and daily activities during 
the time Our Savior lived on earth. Here, for the first 
time, you learn how the people lived and of their 
everyday surroundings . . . farm problems and how 
they were dealt with . . . the wages paid and the value 
of money in terms of today. How stores were op- 
erated, and buildings constructed. What the govern- 
ment and courts were like . . . and the political parties 
of the time. 

You read about farmers and fishermen, as well as 
bricklayers, metalworkers, innkeepers, housewives. 
Christ Himself was a carpenter. Caesar, in Rome, was 
the temporal ruler of the Holy Land — for during the 
time of Our Lord it was an occupied country. 

You see the people flock to Him, eager for His every 
word ...see many come to scoff, and leave with faith 
in their hearts. You feel you are there, too, when Our 
Lord’s enemies grow bolder and He foresees the 
dreadful day yet to come. 


H= is the story of the greatest Life of all, retold 
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NEVER SOLD THROUGH 
BOOK CLUBS OR CANVASSERS 


~ In Canada, order from 
Sh ~ McAinsh & Co., Ltd 
fe, 7 
* Toronto 7, Canada 
7, 


Examine “THE LIFE OF CHRIST’ FREE 
Only $8.95 complete, payable $1 monthly 
if you wish to keep the book. 


Examine THE Lire Or Curist FREE 
for a week or two. If you decide to 
return it, there is no obligation. If 
you keep it, pay just $8.95 plus mail- 
ing cost complete .. . 
$1 monthly rate. Mail coupon today! 


LOOK FOR THESE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


@ 66 paintings in full color by the 
greatest artists who ever lived. 

@ 42 magnificent stained glass 
windows in exquisite colors. 

@ Superb binding. . . 
page tops in purest gold. 

@ 640 full-color pages in all, 
printed in large, clear type on 
sparkling white paper. 

@ Pure silk ribbon page marker. 


by REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


University of Notre Dame 





In a Magnificent Binding 
-2 Printed Throughout in Full Color 
g, With Over 100 of the World's 
Great Art Treasures and 
Stained Glass Window Reproductions 

Depicting the Most Dramatic 


Moments of Our Lord’s Life 


we 


Full 
Library Size 
534" x 834" 
&) 

With each new page you see how He counters de- 
spair with courage — answers humiliations with for- 
giveness and love — shows the faithful how to find 
peace of mind and soul and heart no matter how 
bitter life’s moments might sometime seem. 

Suddenly you realize that this is the most precious 
gift He gave us ...a Perfect Life to follow ...a path 
to the very gates of His Heavenly Kingdom! 


Over 100 of the World’s Greatest Art Treasures 
Each a Full Page Picture in Vivid Color! 
The volume itself is superb! The cover is a beautiful 
reproduction of a 1Sth-century hand binding fash- 
ioned from rich, embossed Artcraft, ornamented in 
purest gold. Page tops are of genuine gold. There are 
640 pages with a place marker of silk bound in. 

In 42 magnificent stained glass windows from 
Europe’s Cathedrals and 66 paintings by the greatest 
artists who ever lived — Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, 
Fra Angelico, and many more — the most dramatic 
moments of Our Savior’s story come vividly to life. 

Here, indeed, is a treasure of dramatic reading, in- 
spiration and guidance that you and your family will 
turn to again and again — to cherish and share and 


love. always! 
A Partial List of Contents 


The Annunication 

The Birth of Christ 

The Flight into Egypt 

The Slaughter of The 
Innocent Children 

The Baptism of Christ 
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The Good Samaritan The Ascension 
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Why Repentance Is 
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Jesus Washes His 
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a OW — see for 
yourself — ob- 
solutely free — what 
a complete Super 
High-Potency Vita- 
min Formula can do 

. for you! Discover 
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how Dr. Parker’s amazing Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps may help you regain your 
youthful vigor and zest for living... 
radiate a wonderful new glow of inner 
health and vitality—as they have done 
for thousands of others! 


Just fill in and mail the shipping label 
below, and we will send you o FREE 
30-day supply of famous Dr. Parker's 
Vitalizing Tonic Caps — the most com- 
plete type of vitamin-mineral protec- 
tion we can offer—a Time-Tested 
Formula brought to you by a company 
that has been distributing quality prod- 
ucts for over a century! 

How Dr. Parker’s Vitalizing Tonic Caps 
May Help You — Even When Other 
Vitamin Products Have Failed! 

If you feel tired and run-down .. . if 
you think you’re growing old before 
your time . . . if you don’t have the 


| vigor you once had, your condition may 


be due to a common, easily corrected 


DR. PARKER MEDICINE C€O., 8th Floor 









 initiat your 
(OK. HERE 


507 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
Yes, please send me free a 30-day supply of 
super potency DR. PARKER VITALIZING 
TONIC CAPS. Also include complete details 
about the money-saving DR. PARKER HEALTH 
PLAN. There is absolutely no obligation on my 
part to buy any additional vitamins. It is en- 
tirely up to me to decide whether I wish to ac- 
cept or reject the benefits and savings available 
through the Plan, and you will abide by my de- 4% 
i cision with no questions asked. The 30-day trial 
r Supply is mine to keep free in any case. 
t enclose 25¢ for packing and postage. 





Eoch Dr. Parker Vitalizing Tonic Cap includes 36 essential ingredients 
among which are Vitamins A, D, B,, B., C, Bo, Bio, 
and 29 other minerals and nutritional factors! P ¥ 


aii 
vitamin and mineral deficiency in your 
diet. 

Perhaps you don’t know what to do 
obout your condition. Or maybe you 
have tried ordinary vitamin compounds 
and food supplements which didn’t 
seem to help you. If so, you may well 
be amazed at the difference between 
Dr. Parker’s Super High-Potency Caps 
and other products. Dr. Parker’s Caps 
contain not 10 — not 25 — but 36 — 
yes, thirty-six important ingredients in- 
cluding vitamins, minerals, lipotropic 
and other nutritional factors. 

In addition, Dr. Parker's Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps contain these important 
factors in super quantities! Each Cap 
gives you more than 3 times the mini- 
mum adult daily requirement of Vita- 
mins A and D; more than 10 times the 
minumum daily requirement of Vitamin 
B,; Vitamin B,; the amazing “Red” Vita- 
min B,.; Folic Acid; Inositol and Cho- 
line to aid fat metabolism — PLUS 28 
others listed elsewhere on this page. 

It's no wonder, then, that if your 
tired, run-down condition is due to 
vitamin-mineral or other nutritional de- 
ficiency, Dr. Parker's Vitalizing Tonic 
Caps can probably do more to bring 





30 DAYS SUPPLY OF = iaezs 


VITAMINS <= 


A SUPER HIGH-POTENCY TONIC CAP °¢ 


Containing 36 Minerals, Enzymes, 
Lipotropic Factors and Important Nutrients 
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WHY DR. PARKER'S CAPS 
MAY HELP YOU — EVEN IF OTHER 
VITAMIN PREPARATIONS HAVE FAILED. 


These 36 vital ingredients have helped thousands 
feel younger, peppier, free of worry and weari- 


hess. Just one vitalizing tonic cap a day supplies 
you with following important nutritional elements. 
1. Vitamin A 20. Cobalt 0.04 Mg 
12,500 U.S.P. Units} 21. tron 30 Mg. 
2. Vitamin De» unite] 22 conver 0.45 Me 
3. Vitamin BI 10 Mg.| 23- Manganese | 0.5 Me. 
4. Vitamin B26 Mg_| 24. Molybdenum 0.1 Mg 
5. Vitamin C 75 Mg.} 25. lodine 0.1 Mg 
6. Vitamin B6 0.5 Mg.| 26, Potassium 2 Me. 
7. Vitamin Bi2 5 Mcg.| 27, zine 0.5 Mg 
: tow Hee - ae 28. Magnesium 3 Mg. 
10. Choline th 29. AlfaifaPowder5 Mg. 
Bitartrate 25 Mg.} 30. Watercress 
1, Methionine . 25 Mg Powder 5 Mg. 
12. Niacinamide 25 Mg.] 31. Parsley 
13. Caleium Powder 5 Me. 
Pantothenate 5 Me.} 32. Zein Powder 5 Mg 
14. Vitamin E12 1.U.} 33. Soy Bean 
oP elomereneld seneed whore 
mplex 5 Mg.| 34- Kelp Powder 5 Mg. 
16. Rutin 20 Mg.| 35. Whole 
17. Vitamin K 1 Mg Desiceated 
18. Citrated Liver Powder 10 Mg. 
Caffeine 45 Mg.] 36. Dried 
19. Aspergillus Debittered 
Orzae Brewers 
Enzymes 10 Mg. Yeast 10 Mg. 





Compare the richness of this Remarkable 
Formula With Any Other 
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SHIPPING LABEL 


you new pep and energy — a glorious 
new “lease on life’ — than any other 
vitamin preparation you have tried. 

THE PLAN THAT SAVES YOU 50% OF 

YOUR VITAMIN DOLLARS! 

Mail the shipping label below and 
we will promptly send you a free 30- 
day supply of Dr. Parker’s Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps — worth over $10.00 at re- 
tail. Along with your free Caps, we will 
send you full details of the famous Dr. 
Parker Health Plan that provides you 


IMPORTANT: A FREE 30-day supply of TONIC CAPS will be sent only to those who have never before 
accepted this introductory offer, and only one trial supply will be sent to each family. 
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y each month with all the FRESH vita- 


mins, minerals, enzymes, lipotropic and 
nutritional factors listed on this page 
for only $4.75 per month — a saving of 
more than 50%! But you are under no 
obligation to buy any vitamins from us 
now or ever, and you need not partici- 
pate in this Plan unless you care to. 
Remember, however, that the Dr. Parker 
Health Plan can help you provide an 
easy, economical way to keep your 
body supplied — ON A REGULAR 
SCHEDULE — with all the vitamins and 
minerals it needs! 


For Your FREE THIRTY-DAY Vitamin Supply 
Mail the Shipping Label Today 


See for yourself as soon as possible 
how much better Dr. Parker’s Vitalizing 
Tonic Caps may make you feel. You 
owe it to yourself to find out if they can 
help you, like they have already helped 
thousands before you to restore that 
wonderful feeling of PEP and VITALITY 
you'd like to have... help bring back 
the YOUTHFUL VIGOR and STRENGTH 
you need to make your life richer and 
happier! Mail the shipping label TO- 
DAY for your free 30-day supply. After 
your CAPS arrive, and after you have 
had a chance to try them, you can de- 
cide on the basis of RESULTS whether 
you wish to continue to enjoy the bene- 
fits and tremendous savings offered by 
the Dr. Parker Health Plan. But you 
must hurry. The supply of Dr. Parker’s 
Caps that we can give away on this 
special offer is necessarily limited, so 
we urge you to ACT AT ONCE. Fill in 
the shipping label and mail it TODAY! 


DR. PARKER MEDICINE CO, 
8th floor, 
507 West 56th St., New York 19, N, Y. 
Established 1851 














OUR LADY OF THE EAST 





Inspired by a people of the Himalayas. 
who with their ancient and new found 
faith created the SEED OF HOPE, A 
magnificent HAND CARVED MADONNA 
in the pure Beauty of GENUINE IVORY!! 


INSIDE the SEED SLEEPS the CHRIST 
CHILD, painstakingly detailed in Ivory 
that can be removed to hold in your hand! ! 
« . . Never before has the symbolism of 
Faith been more beautifully portrayed. 

A most fitting Easter and Mother’s Day 
gift. Every piece a work of Art... . Can 
be worn as a delicate neckpiece . . . or on 
a bracelet. . . . Carry it in your pocket or 
purse. 


Actual size § of art 
2 


Outstanding Value at 
$3.98 
Send check or money order POSTPAID 


MARSHALL ASSOCIATES 
520 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea, 
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EDITORIAL 


Father Gorman’s “Threat of War” 
(March) contains a message, which, I hope, 
will illuminate the consciences of world 
leaders and move them to desert the code 
of cynicism with which they 
be afflicted. The UN cannot survive if a 
double standard of justice rules it. If the 
only thing uniting nations is the cruel cyn- 


now seem to 


icism of expediency, it is better not to be 
united Ihe UN realize this; and 
Father Gorman’s editorial prods it into 
doing something about it; something more 


must 


than passing pious resolutions against the 
Beasts of Budapest. We do not hesitate to 
individuals who are a threat to 
society; and neither should the UN hesitate 


quarantine 


about removing from its midst that group 
of gangster nations dedicated to the collapse 
of Christian civilization. Whether we like it 
or not, whether we realize it or not, we are 
living in a climate of totality; which means 
total defeat. We know the 


will not even contemplate 


total victory o1 
enemy, but we 
meeting him, lest we be called warmongers. 
The hour is getting late: so late that even 
our will to live as free men is being choked 
with fear. No 


today. 


nation can run from the 


enemy There is no place to hide! 
Harry M. LAybEN 

New York, N. ¥ 

I hank God 


who are not afraid to speak out the truth 


that there are a few editors 


in their writings about the world crisis. 


1 am writing in regard to your two articles 
Middle East 


of a subscription for 


Please believe me, 
THI 
long forgotten as compared to the 


about the 
the price SIGN 
will be 
truth published in its editorials. 

lo speak the truth as Father Gorman has 
done deserves the approval of a 
that understands conditions in the 


Middle East and its vital problems for world 


highest 
public 


peace 
CARL FREIJE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SOUR GRAPES? 


We read with interest your article on the 
Olympic Games, “The Winds From Mount 
Olympus” in the January issue, but do we 
detect some “sour grapes?” 

We thoroughly enjoyed, however, you 
article on Australia a few issues 
was very true. 

Your magazine is taken by my husband 
to his office, the Land Titles Branch, Regis- 
trar General’s Department, Sydney, where 
it is read by all his Catholic mates, and 
many of non-Catholic ones also 
interested in it and ask him to ‘lend it to 
them. 


back; it 


the are 


THE SIGN is a great Catholic magaziy 
and we do look forward each month to j 
We wish there were papers of the same ty 
published over here. 

Mrs. D. M. Ciimpoe 


CLOVELLY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 


CANDLE FOR MOTHER 


I enjoyed “A Candle For My Mothe 

(February) as I too am a convert. .,, 

I like your magazine and look forward 
it each month. 

BENJAMIN N. JOHNSON, }} 

Braprorp, N. H. 


MSGR. RYAN 


This is only a few words to tell you the 
my subscribing to your magazine was n 
simply an empty gesture. 

Every time ‘it shows up we read it frog 
cover to cover and like it very much, 

Gee! That Paul Healy ¢ 
“Spiritual Commander-in-Chief” (March 
Ryan—that 


article by 


on the career of Monsignor 
something! 
Epwarp J. Hupoy 


Lewiston, MAINE. 


By interpolation and reading between th 
lines, I gather that Father Ryan is an ou 
standing priest. 

Mr. Healy, I believe, does him an injus 
tice when he attributes qualities that would 
be more acceptable in a combat command 
with “young lieutenant 
and continuing on through “spit ‘n_ polis 


By starting out 


guy,” “best looking officer on post,” etc, | 
get an impression that is alien to my rec 
lection of chaplains. 

In the Navy we had chaplains who wer 
loved by all, Catholic, Protestant, and Jer 
Who, among the old-timers, would remem 
ber what rank Father Gleason or Fathe 
Brady et al. held? They had no difficulty 
in maintaining respect and proper rel 
tionship. 

The “Father” was meaningful an 
incorporated all of the 
men looked for in their spiritual leadershi} 

C. J. Ness 


term 
qualities tha 


SILVER SPRING, Mb. 


In the article “Spiritual Commander 
Chief,” it was stated that the Third Div! 
sion invaded French Morocco in the fils 
amphibious attack of World War IL ! 
seems to me that this might possibly be #! 
error, as the U.S. Marines invaded Guata 
canal in August, 1942. 

Francis 1D. Rint 
LANCASTER, PA. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Labor's Greatest Enemy 


F we were asked to name the greatest enemy of 


organized labor in our generation, our nominee 

would not be Sewell Avery nor Westbrook Pegler 
nor any of the antiunionists who are now coming 
out into the light of day seeking to wound or kill 
organized labor. Our nominee would be Dave 
Beck. Beck has done more to harm the labor move- 
ment in America than any other man o! our time. 

It.may well be that Beck had a legal right to 
take refuge in the Fifth Amendment, but in our 
opinion he had no moral right to do it without 
resigning his labor posts. If he is innocent, as he 
claims to be, he could have answered every ques- 
tion without fear of self-incrimination. If he is 
guilty, he should have gotten out of the labor move- 
ment belore he took refuge in the Fifth Amend- 
ment, the back-door-out for 
criminals. 


Communists and 


Beck knows what it is all about. He was quite 
vocal on the subject of the Fifth Amendment as a 
member of the Board of Regents of the University 


of Washington. When six protessors relused to 


answe) questions about Communism, Beck 
screamed: “I have no time for that group of indi- 
viduals who hide behind every technicality . . . to 
hide their subversive thinking.” Beck may find 


that the U. S. Government has no time for labor 
leaders who hide behind technicalities to hide thei 
devious transactions in enriching themselves from 
a union treasury. 

Dave Beck is no small-fry organizer or head of 
a local. He is President of the International ‘Team- 
sters Union, the largest and most powerful in the 
AFL-CIO. He isn’t accused of petty pilfering or of 
padding an expense account. He is accused of a 
sleight-of-hand by which over $300,000 of union 
funds were transferred from the union treasury to 
his own use. 

The Beck atlair points up the need for the 
decent elements in organized labor to continue 
forcetully the clean-up they have already inaugu- 
rated. (One aspect of this is discussed in “Current 
Fact and Comment” this month.) At present, the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO has power to 
suspend or expel a union but no power to disci- 
pline ofhcers of its affliated unions. It seems to us 
that it should have this power, Otherwise the only 
effective action it can take is to penalize the mem- 


bership of a union in order to strike at its guilty 
officers. 

There is a danger that the indignation of the 
American people at the revelations of the Senate 
investigating committee may goad the Congress 
into passing stupid and unjust legislation doing 
away with the union shop. This would be a 
calamity. It would inaugurate a period of labor- 
management warfare that would disturb the peace 
and economy of the country for a generation to 
come. 

We should remember that the crooks are not 
limited to the labor movement. If you think Amer- 
ican business has always been lily-white, read the 
story of the great American fortunes, read the 
record of the Senate Banking Committee’s investi- 
gation of 1935, study the history of the early years 
ol the railroad, steel, and petroleum industries, 
refresh your memory on the case of Samuel Insull 
and of the ‘Teapot Dome scandal, read the records 
of the Federal Trade Commission and of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Awd don't 
think that it’s all cleaned up now. It isn’t. It’s a 
continuing operation. For every abuse in organized 
labor you will find a counterpart in business. 


NE crime doesn’t justify another; nor do the 

crimes of individual labor leaders or business- 

men justify elimination of a free labor move- 
ment or of the [ree enterprise system. 

Some legislation regulating unions will undoubt 
edly result trom the Senate investigation. It should 
not be of a kind to cripple the labor movement. 
While the public is keeping an eye on evil labor 
leaders, it should keep another on the enemies of 
labor who are now prowling around ready for the 
kill. 

In the meantime, the best thing that could 
happen for organized labor would be for the rank- 
and-file of the Teamsters Union to rise in their 
wrath and throw out their evil leaders in the elec: 
tion that will take place in September. 


Tenth Falek Gabmen, 
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FACT AND COMMENT 








CURRENT 


There is a law in economics generally known as Gresham’s 
Law. It is usually expressed in the phrase: “bad money 
drives out good.” People hoard good money and try to spend 
the inferior variety. We some- 
times suspect that there is a 
Gresham’s Law in relation to 
news. Bad news drives out the 
good. Millions of Americans 
know the lurid details of Teamster mismanagement, But 
how many know of the revolutionary proposal adopted last 
month by the United Automobile Workers in the effort to 
safeguard union democracy? 

The UAW, in its April, 1957, convention, came up with a 
bold new proposal for a Public Review Board which 
will have unlimited authority to safeguard democratic pro- 
cedures in the union. It can act as a court of appeals for 
any member or group that considers itself wronged. It can 
also initiate its own reviews of union procedures. 

The dramatic importance of this measure is fully appreci- 
ated when we reflect on the processes whereby serious abuses 
arise in a labor union. Racketeering, autocracy, and Com- 
munist control of unions have one important common 
source. They can flourish only when democratic control by 


Geod News From 


the Union 


rank-and-file members has broken down. 

Such breakdowns can and do occur. They are usually 
siarted by apathy on the part of union members. Many are 
content to leave all decisions to the officers, provided only 








EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


that these officers obtain good wages and working conditions 
for them. What begins as a thoughtless abdication of power 
often develops into constitutional changes which make the 
evils permanent. 

The most important of these changes involve enhancement 
of the power of officers to discipline members or even entire 
locals. Rebels can be expelled. Local unions can lose their 
autonomy and be put under a trustee appointed by top offi- 
cials. The next step is to capture the machinery for electing 
officials, so that the officers can perpetuate themselves in 
power, Then union funds are raided, “deals” are made with 
employers, and autocracy becomes entrenched. 

The average union member, or any small group of them, 
is helpless at this stage. Union appeals machinery is con- 
trolled by those whose abuses are being fought. The victims 
lack the funds for appeals to the courts, even if the latter 
were not reluctant to intervene in the “internal affairs of a 
voluntary organization.” 


The UAW procedure prevents this by striking at its very 
roots. Any aggrieved member or group can by-pass the top 
appeals procedure of the union and refer a case to this 

board of distinguished citizens. 
ees Their decision will be final and 
UAW Revolutionizes sae i : ag 

binding on this giant union. It is 
Union Government a tribute to President Walter 


Reuther and the United Auto- 





United Press 


Teamster Union President Dave Beck was a picture of varied moods—belligerent, humorous, and just 
plain worried—as he appeared before Senate Committee. 
to answer questions, but his anything but candid approach is a blot on the labor movement 


He may have been within his legal rights in refusing 


or 
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mobile Workers that they undertook this pioneering venture 
(for a large union) in democracy. But the good effects of this 
move will not be confined to the UAW. Other unions will 
be put on their mettle to adopt similar measures or to ex- 
plain why. Labor and the entire nation will benefit from 
the trend that this is bound to initiate. 

Few organizations of this size have ever surrendered power 
in such a dramatic fashion. The closest parallel is the “czar” 
system used by big-league baseball after the 1919 scandals. 
We hope that those who willingly condemn abuses in organ- 
ized labor will be equally ready to offer commendation in 
this case. 


The current Senate investigations into irregularities in Labor 
Unions will serve to intensify the national debate over the 
merits of so-called right-to-work legislation. The very expres- 


sion “right-to-work laws’ evokes 
Ss conflicting sentiments from dif- 
Right-To-W ork 


ferent groups. Generally speak- 
Legislation ing, it has become a battle cry 


for economic freedom for Man- 
agemént. For Labor, it is a sinister slogan craftily conceal- 
ing the threat of economic enslavement. Nationwide forces 
have lined up in the argument, with show-down battles be- 
ing fought in the State legislatures. The opposition to these 
laws is led by the powerful AFL-CIO combine. In the fore- 
front of the defense stand the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Farm Bureau Association, the Southern States 
Industrial Council, and the National  Right-to-Work 
Committee. 

The controversy centers over the union security clauses 
known chiefly as “the closed shop” and “the union shop.” 
In the closed-shop contract workers must belong to the 
union before they are hired. In the union-shop contract 
they need not belong to the union to get their job but must 
become members within a month or two after being hired, 
at least to the extent of paying the initiation fee, dues, and 
assessments. An article in the May issue of The Catholic 
World carries a digest of the pros and cons offered by both 
sides in their many publications. 


The current conflict is not new but it was given fresh im- 
petus by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. This 
Act outlawed closed shop for interstate areas. At the same 

time it legalized union shop 


Tatt-Hart provisions. By 1955, there were 
aft-Hartley 


12,000,000 Americans working 
Opened the Way 


under maintenance ol member- 
ship and union shop contracts. 
But Taft-Hartley left an opening in the famous section 14b 
for individual states to make more restrictive legislation in 
the matter of union security clauses. That invited the present 
rush of Management to lobby in many states for the so-called 
right-to-work legislation. 

To date, nearly every state in the union has attempted to 
pass such legislation. Delaware, Louisiana, Maine, and New 
Hampshire actually passed it and then soon revoked it. 
Eighteen states still retain it. With the notable exception of 
Indiana, practically all these states are agrarian, nonindus- 
trialized. Except for the Dakotas, Indiana, Nebraska, and 
Nevada they are all Southern states. In these agrarian states, 
unions are weaker and workers less organized than in the 
industrial states. 

Senate investigations into union irregularities will surely 
see increased efforts to pass such legislation in more State 
Legislatures and even write it into Federal legislation. To 
make it a matter of Federal Law would be a tragic mistake, 
an unwarranted usurpation of power. To write it into State 
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United Press 








Vice President Carlos P. Garcia has succeeded to 

the presidency of the Philippines following the death 
of Ramon Magsaysay. Magsaysay was the great hope 
of a free Asia. He left a man-sized pair of boots to 
fill. We hope Garcia is big enough to fill them 


Koinonia Farm in Americus, Georgia, has been scent 
of several bombings by hate-filled people who 
resent the experiment in integrated living that has 
beén going on there. The fraternal charity evident 
at Koinonia is a rebuke to the race haters 
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legislation, unless it is evident that respectable unions are 
lacking, would be to foster class warfare and hamper indus- 
trial peace. 

It is conceivable that in some situations union shop pro- 
yisons notably harm the workers’ rights. In Hawaii, where 
the iron hand of Harry Bridges poisons the trade union 
movement with deeply infiltrated subversion, workers would 
be better off at present with open shop arrangements. Yet, 
dosed and union shop arrangements have been satisfactorily 
ysed by workers for over a thousand years in English-speaking 
countries. In America, when given an opportunity to express 
their prelerence, the workers have voted almost unanimously 
in favor of union shop contracts. When such union security 
dauses are accompanied by proper safeguards against the 
rise of “closed unions” under despotic control, then we are 
convinced that such arrangements should be left to be de- 
cded in the traditional American way: freedom of contract 
between Labor and Management at the bargaining table. 





It will interest American Catholics to know that many priests 
and bishops have become increasingly vocal about the mo- 
rality of such legislation. They are concerned with the mat- 
ter of social justice. While a few 
priests have expressed themselves 
nationally in favor of right-to- 
work laws, as for example Father 
Edward Keller, C.S.C., Father 
: Ferdinand Falque, and Father John Coogan, S.J., yet the 
- fact remains that the vast majority of those expressing opin- 
ions have vigorously opposed the passage of these laws. 
There are over a score of bishops and monsignori and hun- 
dreds of priests who have taken a positive stand against 
them. Some indeed, as Father John F. Cronin, S.S., and 
Monsignor George G. Higgins, have styled them inept, 
misdirected, and obstructive of social justice. But many of 
the priests and some bishops dealing with these laws in 
specific instances have labeled them as positively immoral. 
Father Benjamin Masse, S.J., protests that they would 
turn back the industrial clock, while Father Leo Brown, S. J., 
protests that the evils they attempt to cure would clumsily 
attempt broad-ax surgery where the deft touch of the scalpel 
isneeded, In the rush to meet union corruption with legis- 
lation, legislators should hearken to the wise words of 


George Meany and “not kill the patient in an attempt to 
cure: him.” 





(lergy Oppose 
Right-to-Work Laws 





United Press 





The worlds of fashion and of faith met unexpectedly 
amid the Roman ruins when this party of nuns 
came upon a high fashion model showing the latest 
fancy of a Rome designer for a photographer. 
The nuns’ unconcern is evidence of their detachment 





The breath of Maytime is always more fragrant because of 
Mary, the Queen of heaven and earth. On earth we salute 
women as queens when they have distinguished themselves in 
some noble field of human activ- 
ity. A woman unusually gifted in 
the dramatic arts may be called 
queen of the stage. A_ college 
woman distinguished for her 
grace and charm may be styled queen of the campus. The 
loveliest girl of the parish may be acclaimed queen of May. 
for a Catholic, his Queen of queens is Our Lady, Queen 
t the Universe. 


Queen of 


the Universe 





We hail Our Lady as Queen not merely because of her 

pre-eminent gifts of heart and mind. She is not only Queen 

o Virgins because of hea resplendent purity or Queen of 

Martyrs because of her sublime fortitude in suttering. She is 

Queen in a much more real sense. As Mother of the King of 

Kings, as the One conceived immaculate and intimately 
scene  Clated with Our Lord in redeeming mankind, she has Following Japan’s admission to the United Nations 

the highest position of dignity and government in God’s there has been a boom in interest in the international 
has ¥ “tual Kingdom. organization in Japan. One result: a fireball 
‘eth His Holiness, Pius X11 has given us the feast of the Queen- business in United Nations flags for use during a 


“up ol Mary for May 31. national celebration of United Nations Week 
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Most Rev. Justin J. McCarthy, Bishop of Camden, 





United Press 





S 


suffered a heart attack following his installation. Our 
readers are invited to pray for his quick recovery 
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Religious News 


Rev. George Wood of Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade and four foreign students. CSMC has program 
to help students become leaders in their countries 


Gilloon 


From shoeshine boy to shoeshine boy is the story 
of Beau Jack, former welterweight champ. Boxing 
owes more security to those it has exploited 


8 


Views in Brief 


Youth. At the New York Herald Tribune Youth Forum thj 
year, Gregory Hewlett, who was host for several weeks to ; 
student from Sudan, expressed the common opinion of the 
youthful participants: “I might say at this point that we teep. 
agers have a big job to do right here at home. That is the job 
of teaching our adults that there’s only one way to judg 
people, and that’s to judge them for what they are in thei W 
hearts and minds and not because they come from this plac 
or that one, or have a color or creed different from our owp, firsi 
It’s only in that way that we will be able to have peace in this 
world, and I guess it’s up to us to do it.” It is encouraging »B som 
see young people thinking this way, at a time when man 
adults think differently. 





San tal 


Movies. Bishop Scully, Chairman of the NCWC Committe In 
on Motion Pictures, has recently urged the formation among 

the laity of movie clubs whose purpose would be to analy: 

and criticize motion pictures—not simply to condemn oy 
classify, but to “stimulate an enlightened and critical public} WOT 
to develop their critical judgments and sharpen their artist 
tastes.” In Milan, a panel of artists and theologians discuss 
movies with the audience. Catholics with special training in : 
this area could discover a fruitful and interesting apostolate, M ¥ 
with 


* , : yen 
Rights. The statement of Msgr. Burke of Chicago concer > 


ing the Martin Luther movie merits attention: “We have “7 
sought through radio and television to present the Catholic fo 4 
faith in a positive manner. We certainly do not wish, and nag 
have never wished, to deny the same opportunity to those “d j 
of other religious beliefs. The honest expression of a re. ae 
ligious viewpoint is not merely a democratic right; it is ow 
indispensable to a democracy.” — 
groups 
ew 
Homework for Parents. Parents have a man-sized job re = 
to do in directing their children’s energies along constructive, “ells” 
creative lines, according to speakers at the twenty-fifth no- Judge 
tional Catholic Family Life Convention. Said Dr. Urban ]. 8 dl 
Fleege: “Society provides too few opportunities for the teen- Mso 
ager to gain a sense of achievement and personal value, and Ft 
parents fail to provide sufficient wholesome opportunities in a oe 
which young people might spend their tensed-up social and sits 
emotional drives.” Added Father Dennis Geaney: “To de: i 
velop creativeness through an appreciation for the _ finer ai 
things in life is a parental role.” that F 
of ing 
No Pets, No Kids. No .... Despite laws against dis- Fis cor 
crimination in housing, there seems to be no end to the prac fis ha 


tice of restrictive statements in apartment-for-rent advertis f thy | 
ing. If you are colored or have children or pets, your chances 
of finding an available apartment diminish rapidly. Even 
Catholic landlords are in on the deal. Sample: “Six rooms 
near OLV parish. . . . Adults preferred.” Any day now we 
expect to see a classified that reads along these lines: ‘Apart- QT 
ment for rent. Absentee tenants preferred.” 


s mn 


a tact 
the n 


other 
Student Scientists. The Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial x 
Laboratory in Bar Harbor, Maine, is a test-tube example of : bg 
the failure of Catholic students to seek opportunities in the : 
field of scientific research. The Jackson Laboratory each yea app 
invites a selected group of high school and college students on 
to study and carry out research projects related to cancer. In ) 

1956, out of twenty-seven students only three were Catholus rl 
and none of these was from a Catholic school. If young Cath § \ef 
olics are to find vocations in science, they need encourage mine 
ment in taking advantage of opportunities for serious activil) § they 


such as those offered by the Jackson Laboratory. envi 
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When Monsignor Joseph Cardijn 
first founded the Jocist movement, 
some people asked: “What can you 

do with a few boys and girls?” 

In this exclusive interview. Msgr. 

Cardijn tells what his young 


workers have done across the world 


Monsignor Joseph Cardijn began his experiments 
with Jocism before World War I. Today the 
movement has spread throughout the world. 
Jocism gets its name from the initials J. O. C., 
for Jeunesse Ouvriere Chretienne, or, as they are 
alled in English, the Young Christian Workers, 
the Y. C. W. It is based on the apostolate of 
like to like and is often referred to as specialized 
Catholic Action. Primarily, Jocism is a move- 
ment of young workers, but there are many 
groups of Young Christian Students and, in a 
few countries, of Young Christian Farmers. In 
all cases, they are organized initially into small 
“cells” or teams and use the technique of “See, 
Judge, and Act” which has become a_ Jocist 
trademark. 

Msgr. Cardijn himself remains a man of extra- 
ordinary vitalitv. His hair is now white, but 
his energy and enthusiasm belie his years. The 
movement he began in a working-class parish of 
Brussels is part of an important chapter in the 
history of the Church, for it was about this era 
that Romano Guardini wrote: “A religious process 
of incalculable importance has begun—the Church 
is coming to life in the souls of men.” Yet. ii 
is hard to get Mser. Cardijn to talk much of 
the period when Jocism was born; his interest 
is in the present and, above all, the future 
afact which undoubtedly tells a great deal about 
the man and his work. 


@ The Y.C.W. is an apostolate of workers to 
other workers. Exactly how did it begin? 


It was simple enough. I was myself the son 
fa worker. All I had to do was to look around 
me at the friends of my youth and see what was 
happening to them to know what to do. 


@ When you looked around, what did you see? 


The pattern was almost always the same. They 
left school and went into the factories and the 
mines. Soon, sometimes within a matter of weeks, 
they were de-Christianized. Influenced by their 
environment, they forgot the Christian life. 
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to the worker 


An Interview with Monsignor Joseph Cardijn 


As told to James O'Gara 
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on religious 
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of social duties®® 








@) Where did you go from there? 


I did the only thing I could do—I went to work 
on the specific situation in the best way I could. 
Pope Pius XI emphasized the apostolate of like 
to like. That is really what I was doing. I 
gathered a workers together so that they 
could become apostles to their fellow workers. 


few 


@ How were your initial efforts received? 


They 


boys 


“Wahat can 
and The 
But the Pope did 


Many people laughed. said: 
you do with few 
problem is too big for that.” 


not laugh. 


your girls? 


He told me to persevere, and we did. 


@ What about your young workers? What were 


their biggest problems? 


We soon found that the working men were 
more alienated from the Church than other 
classes. They did not know the social doctrines 
of the Church; they had never been taught. 


And they tended to identify the Church, or at 
least the clergy, with the rich. 


@ How did you attempt to meet these problems? 
Did you set up some special program? 


I dedicated 
and 


my life as a priest to educating 


organizing the young workers—to saving 
them. We labored to impart Christian ideas to 
the workers, to give them a Christian idea of 


work, to prepare them for Christian family life, 
to prepare them to train their children in Christian 
ideas and the Christian way of life. 
© Has this approach been successful? How many 


members does Y. C. W. have the world over? 


We 


terms of 


Only God can measure a work like this. 
like to think 

But the movement has spread all over 
and throughout the 
countries 


do not too much in 


numbers. 
Europe world. It exists 
territories 


and has a membership of abdut one million and 


today in seventy-three and 


a half. I could not begin to estimate how many 


husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, came 
closer to Christ and the Church over the vears 
through their work in the Y. C. W. I do know 


thousand of our members 


that will 


that something like five 


have become priests and nuns, and 


give you some idea. 
@ Is the emphasis of the movement always on 
small numbers, on working in small groups? 


There is some misunderstanding on this point. 
I began with small 
And in 


it is always necessary to train leaders. 


One begins at the beginning. 

numbers; that is all there were. any 
We start 
small, but when the leaders have been developed 


Case 


we are not afraid of larger numbers. In Chicago, 


call 


two 


for example, there are dozens of what we 


and there can be as 


hundred in a 


“sections,” many as 


section, 


oO Compared to the spiritual problems you found 
among your young European workers, what would 
you say is the main problem 
the U.S.? 


among Catholics in 





That is not an easy question to answer, 
think that in. the U. S. there is more emphay 
on religious practice. There is more participatig 
in a way, there are more people at Mass, but; 
there a strong conception of what one might 
“social duties?’ I could be wrong, but I thi 
the U. S. do yet have 
a sense of the apostolate. 


thei 
Catholics in not 


developed 


@ How would you compare the problems of youn 
American and European workers? 


On the surface, the problems are somewhg 
different. Class the United Star 
for example, are not nearly as sharp as in Euro 


lines here in 
In the United States there is normally not nea 
the 
living ol 


so much of a wall between 


And the 


higher. 


social groups 
the worker 
Yet the basic problems remain the sam 


standard olf 


We educate children, young boys and _ girls~the 
overnight, they are out in the world and find th 
their education has not necessarily prepared the 
to face up to the decisions they must make 
daily working life. 


q) How do you propose to remedy the fact tha 


their education is inadequate? 

We must have more education, but educati 
that is more than desks and blackboards. Edu 
tion cannot be only a thing of the school. W 
must have education of the young adults wh 
work. We must compete with the influences 
radio, television, advertising, the movies. W 
must have an apostolate that will educate tl 
young workers for life. 


o Would you say that the problems of worker 
have grown or lessened since you began? 


In many ways their moral needs are _ greater 
It is often very hard to get through to the 
Movies, television, the constant distraction th 


the modern world—all thes 
things make them think they do not need religio 


Many have become what Pope Pius a few yea 


is characteristic of 


ago called 
fied 


they are 


“phantoms’’—they are completely sat 


with their diversions, they don’t know wl 
or what they are, and they never as 


themselves. 


@ I understand you recently completed a tour 6 
South America, Africa, and Asia. To take them ow 
at a time. what were your impressions in South 
America? 


In the places I visited there is much work t 
be done. Many of the poor live in misery. Th 
Brazil mo! 
cent of tl 
In Guatema 
And these are just two exal 
\lmost half of the people in the world tod 
are illiterate. 


have little food, and few schools. In 
than half of men and 60 per 
women can neither read nor write. 

it is 


the 


even worse. 


ple Ss. 


© Are the poor workers in the South America 
countries you visited being lost to the Church? 


Judging by what I saw—and remember that | 


they have what I wou 
They come 


could not go everywhere 


call a “sentimental religiosity.” 


as we 
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rocessions, ceremonies, and the like. But religion 
gems to mean little more to them than that. 


Can you recommend any special program for 
South America? 


More and more education for working-class 
families, social reform, and social education. | 
should add that I am not alone in feeling this; 
the Bishops there are deeply concerned about 
this problem. The Y. C. W. is doing what it 
cn. In Chile we have a center for training 
teachers who will then go to the poorest and 
neediest districts. In Peru there is a small school 
for specialized training of young workers in the 
ideas and techniques of trade union leadership. 
Teams of workers have gone to assist the local 
y, C. W. in Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, and Bolivia. 
But much more needs to be done. 


About your visit to Africa, what is your esti- 
mate of the Church’s position there? 


\frica holds great possibilities for the Church. 
In the last ten years, the number of Catholics 
there has grown from twelve million to more than 
twenty million. We are building a_ training 
center in Duala which will 250 
young Africans. This is to for 
social and political responsibility self- 
government comes. The difficulties are great; 
formerly in some parts of Africa it took four years 
tolaunch Y. C. W, sections. But I have great hopes 
for the future, and I was most impressed with the 
work of our groups there. 


accommodate 
prepare them 


when 


@ Does the Church face any special problem in 
Africa and Asia that you’d care to single out? 


We must build for the future by revealing the 
true dimensions, the universality of the Church. 
And this is not easy because of the long history 
of colonialism and the long struggle between white 
men and men of color. 


@ What can the Church do to avoid identification 
with the “colonial powers’’? 


Pope Pius has, of course, done the essential 
thing, by emphasizing the need for a native clergy 
everywhere. And I was most impressed by the na- 
tive Bishops and priests I met in Africa. 


@ What else is necessary? 


all, we must—each one of us—have 
deep respect for people of color. They must 
see that we respect them. White men have white 
leaders; black men and brown men must have 
their own leaders too. And we must work for 
justice, hard. They must see that we stand for 
justice and charity. The living standards of the 
workingmen in Europe and America have risen 
sharply in the last forty years. But we must 
remember that these standards are not the stand- 


\bove 


ards of Asia and Africa. For two-thirds of the 
human race, life is a constant struggle, and 
that struggle is a hard and cruel one. Their 


cause must be our cause. 


@ Can you suggest anything more specific? 


The answer to that is the same as it has always 
been. We must attack the problem that con- 
fronts us. We must send missionaries, many more 
missionaries, so that they may train leaders from 
among the people themselves. And it is not 
enough that these missionaries be priests. We 
need teams of trained lay people to work in 
the missions. Teams of young worker leaders have 
already gone to assist the work of the Y. C. W. 
in Africa—one to the Belgian Congo, one to 
Dakar, one to Nigeria, and one to Tanganyika. 
We are hoping that soon the first Y. C. W. team 
from America will be prepared. We must 
not forget that the words of Pope Pius XI are 
still true; the apostolate of like to like is essen- 
tial. The answer always comes down to _ this: 
every Christian must be a missionary. 


Q How has the Y. C. W. movement fared in the 
countries behind the Tron Curtain? 


It is not possible to be too specific about 
that. Before the took the 
movement was well established in Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, and Hungary. All of us 
think of Cardinal Mindszenty with deep concern 
and great gratitude. He was a great friend of the 


Communists over, 


Y. C. W. movement and attended the last large 
rally it was possible to hold in his country, in 
1947. Today, those who remain in those coun- 


tries work under the But we 
know that God will 


will not give up. 


greatest difficulties. 
be with them and that they 


@ What are your plans for the immediate future? 


We are now working on plans for a great rally 
that will Rome next fall. Thirty 
thousand delegates will be there from all over 
the world, including 300 representatives from the 
United. States. The Pope will make a special broad- 


be held in 


cast for the occasion. One big idea in the rally is 
to present the Pope with a complete, country-by- 
country report on the religious situation of youth, 
especially the young workers. This is a report we 
have been working on for two years, and it will go 
into the total life of the young workers, what they 
think about their work, about the Church, 
other things. 


and 


@ What do you think of the progress the Church 
seems to have made in recent years? Are we really 
winning the battle against secularism and Commu- 
nism, against material and spiritual poverty? 


We have made great progress. But we must 
not let that fact In proportion to 


the progress of paganism, we have far to go. 


mislead us. 


oO To conclude, what would you say is the next 
great area of problems that Christians must attack? 


We must turn attention more and more 
to the international problem. It is for that 
reason that the Y. C. W. has consultative status 
with UNESCO, the UN Economic and _ Social 
Council, and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. We must concentrate more on the relations 
between the nations, and on the great problem, 
the relations between the races. Africa convinced 
me of this fact more than ever. 


our 
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on Camillo had Peppone in 
Don ¢ llo had Pep, 


a difficult position. 


Peppone, however, was sure he could outsmart a tiny, frail nun; but 


being a Communist, he didn’t understand nuns too well 


by GIOVANNI GUARESCHI 


EPPONE was up to his ears in trou- 
Prine. The first three months of the 
year his affairs had gone so swimmingly 
that he had decided to risk everything 
on the purchase of a truck. The risk was 
far from trifling, because he not only 
put up all his savings, but he also 
signed a number of promissory notes, 
which he had to pay, regardless of 
whether or not he successfully obtained 
contracts to transport beets, tomatoes, 
and other farm products. The contracts 
failed to materialize, and Peppone was 
up against it. Nor did his misfortunes 
stop there. Last, but not least, his 
youngest son was ailing and he had 
to take him to the doctor, who after 
a painstaking check-up shook his head 
and said: 

“The  child’s well. 
send him to the seashore.” 

Peppone laughed harshly. 

“You may think that’s funny,” he 
said. “Just the year that the Party has 
set up a camp in the mountains, you 
have to prescribe the sea!” 

“IT don’t think it’s funny at all,” 
the doctor retorted. “If you don’t trust 
me, take him to anyone else you choose. 
And if one single doctor disagrees, 
then I'll resign from the medical pro- 
fession.”’ 


not You 


must 


“It's not a question of trust,” said 
Peppone. “I simply say that the Party 
has set up a camp in the mountains 
and that’s where he'll have to go.” 

“But it’s sea air that he needs, | 
tell you, sea air and its iodine. The 
priest is setting up a camp at the shore, 
and that’s where you'd 
him.” 

*Don’t be ridiculous, Doctor!” ex- 
claimed Peppone impatiently. 

“Do you mean the priest has iodine 
and the Party hasn’t?” 

"I didn’t say the priest had iodine; 
I said it was in the sea air. But since 


better send 


he had the camp, it seems to me... .” 
“It seems to you. damnation!” 
interrupted Peppone rudely. “The priest 
can go where he pleases, but my boy 
is going to the mountains. He’s better 
off in the mountains with the Party 
than at the seashore with the priest. 
The health of the spirit is 
important as that of the body.” 
\t this point the doctor lost patience. 
“My business is medicine, not politics. 
And I tell you that to send that child 
to the mountains is 
“ll send him where I 
all, it’s up to me.” 


just as 


murder.” 


After 


close to 


choose! 


The young doctor wasn’t the sort to 
be intimidated. He looked Peppone 
straight in the eye and said firmly: 

“Your party prejudices don’t alter 
my professional judgment. I shall say 
what I think, under any circumstances 
whatsoever.” 

“Say what you like,” Peppone shouted 
angrily. 


“Are you going to report me 
to the 


United Nations?” 

But the doctor made his report much 
closer to home. He went to Peppone’s 
house and said to his 
preamble: 

“I’ve just examined your child. He 
ought to go to the seashore, without 
delay. If him to the moun- 
tains, you'll be doing him a great deal 
of harm. It would be 
him stay right here.” 

She looked at him mistrustfully. 

“My husband has the last word. You’d 
better talk to him about it.” 

“I’ve talked to him already. 
that 


wife, without 


you send 


better to let 


He says 
where his son is concerned, it’s 
up to him. But since the child is yours 
as well, I thought | ought to say some- 
thing to you. That way, if something 
happens to the child, both of you will 
be responsible.” 

“Responsible, indeed! This unjust 
world is responsible. Even if we wanted 


or 
I've come to take away my son.”? Peppone 


muttered, with his head hanging 


ILLUSTRATED BY PORTIA JOHNSTON 
to send our child to the 
could we afford it?” 
“Sign him up for the seaside camp. 
I’ve already spoken to Don Camillo, 
and he’s quite ready to take him.” 
She slammed the door in the doctor's 
face, but he was prepared for this and 
worse and didn’t take it too seriously. 
“If these people didn’t have a stone 
in place of a heart, they’d give their 
child the proper care,’ he muttered to 
himself as he 


shore, how 


went away. 

But of course Peppone and his wife 
did have hearts, exactly where anyone 
would expect to find them. That very 
evening Peppone dropped in at the 
rectory. 

“I'd like to what 
the doctor told you,” he 
sively to Don Camillo. 

“He told me that your son has urgent 
need of going to the sea,” Don Camillo 
answered calmly. “If that’s a silly story, 
then either he or 
his head 


know silly 


said 


story 


ageres- 


you ought to have 
examined.” 

“I’m absolutely up to my ears. . .” 

“T know that 

“The Party has a camp in the moun- 
tains, and then they that 
my son needs the sea . 

“Yes, I know 

“Which means that I have to choose 
between my son and the Party!” 

“I wouldn't say that. . .” 

“Yes, would! Otherwise you 
wouldn’t have told the doctor that you 
were willing to take my son.” 

“No, Comrade Mayor, I’m not trying 
to put anything over. I care about 
the health of your son, not about that 
of your Party.” 

Peppone stared at 
scribable scorn. 

“You blackened . . . I mean you 
whitened sepulchre, you! If my boy goes 
to your camp, know _ perfectly 
well what propaganda you can make 


have to say 


you 


him with inde- 


you 
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of it. You know exactly what people 
will say.” 

“What people will say?” said 
Camillo, opening his eyes wide in 
ishment. 


Don 
aston 
“What can they say? | wouldn't 


put your child in my camp. I'd send 
him to one a mile up the shore, along 
with the children from some village 
in Piedmont; in fact, he’d go before 
our group even thinks of getting 
started. Do you think that a_ fellow 
my size, who with the back of his 
hand could change the cut of yow 
face and that of whoever taught you 
to keep your hat on your head in 
other peopl s houses, would make a 
political issue out of the rachitic bones 
of a very sick child?” 


Peppone took off the hat. 
“Well, if youre not doing it for prop 


aganda purposes, then it’s in. order to 


poison his mind Po stuff his head 
with nonsense and turn him = againsi 
me!” 


“Peppone,” Don Camillo said gravely, 
head Your 


treated as if he were in a 


shaking his 


son will be 


Communist 
camp.” 


Pepponc burst out laughing 


“Father, what can you mean?” 

“T mean that your son will be accepted 
on the basis of his needs. He'll enjo 
sun-bathing, salt-water bathing, hikes 


and alt the other activities of 
but nothing more.” 


“You 


this kind, 


mean no morning prayers? 
No afternoon and evening prayers? 
No litanies, no Masses? 

“Nothing of the kind, Comrade Mayor. 
The doctor said he ought to go to the 
seashore for the sake of his health, 
and his health shall be our only con 
cern.” 

“Father said Peppone, wiping the 


perspiration from his forehead, “You're 
ina 


joking mood, but I’m not. My 
child is sick, and I’m up to my ears 
in debt. It’s not fair to take advantage 
ol me.” 
Don Camillo went over to his desk 


and took out a 
to Peppone. 


letter, which he handed 


“It’s from Sister Philomena, the di- 
rectress of the camp where I want to 
send your son.” 


Peppone took the letter 

light and started to read it. 
“Reverend Father 
Certainly, there is a place for the child. 


I understand perfectly that the situation 


over to the 


is such that unless we handle him 
the way you sav he will not come at 
all, and his health will suffer. I can 


assure you that whenever any religious 
instruction, the 
kind, is scheduled, the 
tactfully given do. 
You asked me to do something 
quite out of the way, but I can see 


even of most indirect 
child will 


something else to 


be 


have 


14 


that the sins of the fathers should not 


be visited upon the children. Surely 
you won't insist that I read excerpts 
from the works of Lenin and Stalin 
or teach him that he must murder the 


parish priest as soon as he’s a grown 
man! = 
“PH teach him that myself,” Peppone 
eruflly as he back the 
And he moment 
of reflection: 


said handed 


letter. 


added, alter a 


“Father, this whole thing 


smells to me like a theatrical stunt. 
It can’t be on the level. Underneath 
it all, there’s some confounded propa- 
eanda. You simply want to make a 
lool of me! 

For an answer, Don Camillo laid 
his heavv hand on a breviary. 


It’s all on this application form. And 
you're to tell people that you're paying 
his way.” 


What about the doctor?” 


You can trust him. His.> secrecy. is 
ensured by professional ethics.” 

“But i the boy improves, PIL have 
to be grateful 

‘No, Comrade Do you teel am 
particular gratitude toward the post 
man for bringing you a_ letter? Just 
consider — me as Sister Philomena’s 
postman.” 

“Then Vi have to be grateful to 
her!” 

“No, she wrote under dictation. It 
ll goes back to the Man on_ the 
Cross ed 

‘There, you see! I knew there was 


catch to it.” 


“Only a believer has to be grateful,” 
said Don Camillo. “You don’t believe, 
and so your Party conscience is at rest.” 

“Now, Father, are we going to start 
an argument?” 

“No, let’s end it before it begins. 
We've never communicated with each 
other; we've never discussed such a 
thing as a camp. You'll have news of 
your son directly from Sister Philo- 
mena, No . don’t worry: it will come 
in a plain, white envelope, sent to 
vour home address.” 

“With a carbon copy to the parish 
priest, no doubt!” 

“Lord help us!” exclaimed Don 


Camillo. “I only wish you were the one 
that needed sea air! Haw happily I'd 
row you out to the deep waters and 


drop you overboard in a concrete ki- 


mono! Beria, farewell!” 
“Father, don’t you insult me!” 
“If I'd called you Beria a month ago, 


g 
you'd have been proud as a peacock. O 
tempora, o mores!” 

Peppone’s son left the very next day, 
accompanied by his mother. When she 
returned, Peppone was dying to hear all 
about it. 

“Who was there to meet you?” 

‘A doctor and a nurse. They 


looked 


him over and said he would have a Spe 
cial diet.” 

“Did they ask you any questions?” 

“Only about the boy.” 

“What me?” 

“They didn’t even ask whether he hal 
a father. ‘They’re honest people, and th 


about 


child’s health is their only concern,” 
“That's think,” mumbled 
Peppone. “Did he cry when you wen 


what you 


away?” 
“Not a 


way 


' 


bit of it! 
with children. 


They have quite, 
Besides, there was; 
merry-go-round and some minature auto 
mobiles. He didn’t even notice that 
I was going.” 

“Merry-go-rounds and miniature auto 


mobiles!” echoed 


Peppone _ fiercely 
‘There's the opium of the people!” 


\lter a few days Peppone received the 


first letter. 

“Dear Sir: 

Your son is well. The sea certainly 
isn’t bad tor him, and we have strong 


hopes that it will do him good. We ar 
making a particular effort to carry out 
your wishes. Up until today everything 
has He sleeps in th 
same room as the night-nurse, who 5 


gone smoothly. 
not a nun, and so there is no question 
of going to Mass or saying morning and 
During the period of 
religious instruction he is taken for a 
walk 


the table a few seconds too late to say 


evening prayers. 


and we see to it that he comes to 
grace. 

Only one thing gives us concern. We 
have kept him away trom the ceremonies 
of raising and lowering the flag, since 
the flag is not an international one, but 
the red-white-and green of our county. 
Your son saw what was going on from 
the and now he to be 


window wants 


among those present. Because he’s very 


lively for his seven years of age, he said: 
‘If they don’t let me salute the flag, 
I'll write to my father, the mayor, and 


he'll crack their heads open!’ 
Please advise us what to do. 
Cordially yours, 
Sister Philomena.” 

Peppone glared at his wife. 

“You may be a fool, but I’m not,” he 
announced. ‘This Sister thinks she can 
make a jackass of me, she’s very much 
mistaken.” And taking a sheet of paper, 
he penned an immediase reply. 

“Dear Directress: 

I am glad to heaf that my son is well. 
Since he is an Italian citizen, it is his 
duty as well as his privilege to salute the 
flag. His impertinent way of speaking 
calls for punishment. His father uses 
his hands for honest work and_ not (0 
crack anyone’s head open.” The second 
letter from the camp came a week latel. 

“Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your prompt answé! 
to my last letter. We have done exactly 


what yo 
enclosed 
health 1 
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ceremor 
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were de 
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what you say. As you will see from the 
enclosed =medical report, your  son’s 
health is definitely improved. But we 
are worried about his impulsive tem- 
perament. At this morning's flag-raising 
ceremony, the rope slid out of the pulley 
at the top of the pole, and while we 
were debating what to do, he ran, and 
shinned up the pole like a monkey. 
After this scare, we trust that you will 
yrite him to be more careful in the fu- 
ture. 

According to your wish, we have given 
him mead rather tham fish every Friday, 
but he wants to have the same thing 
ys the others and claims to adore fish. 
We await further instructions. 

Cordially yours, 
Sister Philomena.” 

Peppone read the letter akboud to his 
wife, who was greatly disturbed by it. 

“The little rascal! He’s giving them 
avery low opinion of us.” 

“You're way off the track,” said Pep- 
pone. “I say he’s doing us proud!” And 
his answer to the letter was brief and 
to the point, 

“Dear Directress: 

“When a boy does something for the 
honor of his country’s flag, he can’t be 
called foolhardy. When I was his age, 
I used to climb telegraph poles and 
make a human flag of myself. Don’t for- 
vet that we Bottazzis are a tough lot. As 
far as the Friday fish is concerned, that’s 
not propaganda, and he may eat it. 

Sincerely nN 

After that came a third camp letter: 

“Dear Sir: 

The medical report will tell you of 
the progress of your son's physical 
health. But from a_ spiritual point of 
view he gives us considerable worry. He 
talks very little, and at first we thought 
he was shy. Gradually we have discov- 
ered that under his apparent crudeness 
and sporadic violence -he Has a delicate 
nature and one inclined to meditation. 
kvery now and then he asks em- 
barrassing questions, which we do our 
best to evade. Half an ago, for 
asked ‘When a_ ship 
on the horizon, why do we see first 
the masts and then the hulk?’ I told him 
the earth is round. 
‘If it’s round, what does it lean on?’ he 
asked me, ‘It doesn’t lean on anything: 
it's suspended in the air.” 1 replied. ‘And 
who holds it up?’ As you can surely see, 


very 


hour 


instance, he me: 


that it was because 


i's not easy to answer, if my mouth is 
to be sealed upon the subject of the 
Creator, and so I have left the matter 
in suspense. Shall I sav that the earth 
is held up dy Stalin, or shall I make a 
Vaguer reference, to the 
Cordially yours, 
Sister Philomena.” 


Peppone clenched his fists and shouted 
to his wife: 


Party? 


“Take a 


what I say. 


sheet of 
No fuss, 
“ “Dear Directress: 
I am writing to tell you that I shall 
come next Sunday toa take my 
son. 


paper and write 


now!: 


away 
Sincerely ....’” 

His wife tried to protest, but Pep- 
pone would not listen ‘to her. 

“TE that know it, then 
I'll have to tell her. Even if I'm a pro- 
letarian, I have my dignity. I won’t be 
treated this way. If they think they can 
laugh behind my back, they have some- 
thing still to learn.” 

There was no way to stop him, and 
off he went on Saturday night. After a 
long and tedious trip he arrived at a 
pleasant with flower-beds all 
around it. It was seven o'clock in the 
morning and he was happy to hear that 
the summer camp was only three-quarters 
of an hour away. The discomfort of the 
trip had. increased his anger; he walked 
at a double-quick pace and covered the 


nun doesn’t 


station, 





DEFINITIONS 


DIPLOMACY: The art of saying 
“nice doggie” until you can find a 
rock.—Irish Digest 


BACHELOR: A fellow who has only 
himself to blame.—Quote 


HYPOCRITE: One who pretends 
to be burying the hatchet when he’s 
only digging up dirt.—Franklin P. 
Jones 





distance in half an hour. When he saw 
the main camp building, in a grove of 
trees, at the end of a road, he realized 
that it was early to make himsel! 
known and he sat down on a bench to 
Wait. 


too 


“LIL give that priestess a piece of my 
mind,” he muttered to himself as he lit 
a cigar ‘butt. Before he had blown a 
ele smoke ring he heard a gentle voice 
say: “Signor Bottazzi?” Leaping to his 
teet he found himself taced by a nun so 
tinv and frail that he took 
child. She young 
had a most harmonious voice. 

“Tm Sister 
“I've been 


Sin- 


her 
and 


almost 


for a was Very 


Philomena,” she © said. 


waiting for you ever since 
we received your special delivery  let- 
ter.” 

Peppone was all puffed up with rage, 
but how could he jump on such a de 
fenseless and sweet-voiced little creature? 

“I've come to take away my son.” he 
muttered, with his head hanging. 


“But whv? Why must vou rob him of 


twenty-five more days so beneficial to 
his health? What have 

“I don’t want to be made a fool of!” 
he told her. 

“Who’s made a fool of you?” 

“You, and your letters . . . especially 
the last.” 

“I see. Because I asked you Whether 


we done?” 


I was to tell your som that the universe 
was created by Stalin or by the Party?” 

“Never mind all that,” said Peppone 
impatiently. “Bring me the boy, and 
let’s forget the rest.” 

“You're his father, and I’ll give him 
back to you. But that doesn’t solve the 
problem. Tomorrow or the next day 
he’ll asking you the 
world. And what, may I ask, are you go- 
ing to answer?” 

“That’s my 
pone. 

“I’m sorry I offended you,” said Sis- 
ter Philomena. “Will you forgive me?” 

“No,” said Peppone, looking down at 
the tips of his shoes. 


be who made 


business,” barked 


Pep- 


“Let’s hope God will forgive me, then. 
May I ask you just one favor? ... In 
your next-to-last letter you said some- 
thing about having made yourself into a 
‘human flag.’ Just what did you mean?” 

“It’s hard to explain. It’s just a game. 
You put a pole under your left armpit, 
lean on your right elbow and throw your 
legs straight out into the air.” 


“I don’t follow you,” said _ Sister 
Philomena. 
Peppone’s further description only 


made things more obscure. Finally he 
took off his jacket, and holding on to a 
lamp post he gave her a demonstration. 

“At your age and with your weight?” 
exclaimed Sister 
glowing with wonder. 

While Peppone sank onto the bench 
in exhaustion, her 
the sky. 

“Too .bad, Lord,” she said, “that such 


Philomena, her eyes 


she raised eyes to 


a strong man should be so wicked!” 
Her gentle voice caused Peppone to 
leap to his feet. 
“That’s enough!” he implored, “Give 
me back my 
“No!” 
tatively. 
“Then let me see him.” 


son!” 


said Sister Philomena authori- 


“It depends on whether you come 
back looking a little neater at nine 
o'clock.” 

Peppone came back, considerably 
freshened up, and Sister Philomena 


allowed him to spend all day on the 
beach with his littl boy. When he went 


away that evening she asked him 

“If he asks me the same question 
again, what am I to reply?” 

“Reply as you think best, Sister,” 
Peppone grumbled. 

And that is just what Sister Philo- 
mena did. 
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Bacalar’s laymen build Catholic customs. 


THI 


from 


GRAY-HAIRED WOMAN 
the United 


fresh 
States seemed out ol 


place in the jungle village of Bacalar. 


“You look things over for a few days,” 
the priest told hei See whether vou 
like it and want to stay.” 

But Mrs. Elizabeth Sherman, fifty 
seven, practical nurse who had come to 
open a clinic in Bacalar, needed no 
trial run. I don’t like it, Father,” she 
said, “IT loathe the mud and _e the 
mosquitoes. But I'll stay.” 

For anyone accustomed to the Ameri 
can standard of living, the first sight 
of Bacalar can be a severe jolt. Her 


deep in Mexico's southeastern subtropics 
with thatch 
After 


of the frequent squalls blows in from thi 


most people live in huts 


palm roofs and dirt floors. one 


Caribbean, Bacalar’s dirt roads become 
quagmire underfoot The flies by day 
nd the mosquitoes by night can flit 
about almost everywhere unrebuffed by 


screens, Mosquito netting, or insecticide. 


Bacalar’s 900 citizens, mostly of Mayan 


Indian and Spanish descent, wrest 


living out of the jungle land with farm 


tools as primitive as those used by 


| 
heir ancestors centuries ago. Once part 


ins 


of a mighty Mayan empire that subdued 
the jungle the whole Yucatan 
peninsula, Bacalar today is fighting for 


ICTOSS 


survival in a re idely regarded as 


PION 
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Here, they 





of Quintana Roo. 


Siberia—the underde- 
veloped and underpopulated territory 
\round Mexico City 


joke that if an escaped convict 


\Mexico’s remote, 


peopl 
flees to the jungles ol Quintana Roo, 
the police don’t pursue him—life there 
punishment enough. 

It is in this unlikely part of the world 


that a new mission project took root 


nearly five years ago. Father Donald 
Hessler M.M., a refugee from the 
Chinese missions, appointed pastor at 


Bacalar in 1951, found the area swamped 
tl lick 


it could 
had long been 


1 problems that he not 


by himself. Besides, he 
a role in 
an SOS to 
United States, and 


in 1952 three voung people from New 


convinced that lay people have 
So he 


several friends in the 


the missions. sent 


Mexico—two women and a= man— 
r¢ sponde d. 
Poday twelve lay missionaries—includ 


ing three married couples, with a total 


of eleven children—are making mission 


history at Bacalar. This group, one of 


the first American lay missionary teams, 


is also the first to include’ married 


couples. Its seven women and five men 


ire demonstrating what lay missioners— 


married and single—can do in a foreign 


land. 


Phe 


classes, in church organizations like the 


lay people help in’ catechism 


‘lead singing of “Las Mananitas,” 





a serenade to Our Lady of Guadalupe 


Legion of Mary, and in other parochial 
activities. In this role, they are assistant 
to Father Hessler. But they have another 
role Father Hessler is 
thei Pursuing — the 
peculiarly suited to the laymen’s vocz- 


one in- which 


assistant. work 
tion in the social order, they are clevelop 
ing local leaders and striving to rescue 
the 
pressed level of life. 


community from its desperately de 


In practice, all phases of their work 
are interwoven. Shortly after Joe Shelzi 
a former Air Force fighter pilot, arrived 
boy to him 


at Bacalar, a came 


and asked in Spanish: “Would you teadl 


teen-age 


me?” 


Teach you what?” 


“Teach me what I should know,” h 
said. 
Shelzi got the youngster involved 1 


a half-dozen projects, including a dis 
cussion club and the mission’s tool shop 
the not only 

mechanic, the 


the territory, but also someone that the 


Today young man. is 


first-class one ol lew I 


village and the church can count 0 
lor leadership 

In an that for 
so desolate that men fell back to grul 


, . vas 
area gencrations V 


bing for themselves alone, the lay mls 


sioners have spurred the formation 0 


various organizations requiring teal 


work—a credit union, a corn marketing 


(0-op 
days 
“O 
just 
distre 
selve 
leade 
had | 
uon 


ing t 


elp 
nn 
lami 
Buil 
for t 
tized 
) mod 
wate 
year 
rese} 
chur 
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Bacalar’s pastor, Father Hessler 


THE PIONEERS OF BACAL 


Laymen on the missions? Twelve lay missionaries 


down Mexico way are proving it might be a good idea 


co-operative, and a co-operative farm. 
Says Shelzi: 
“Our aim in all these things is not 


just to relieve the people’s economic 
distress, but to get them to help them- 
selves by developing their sense ol 
leadership. In many cases the people 
had lost all hope as a result of exploita- 
tion and a lack of know-how. By help- 
ing them solve their economic problem, 
we are also helping with their very real 


spiritual problem the loss of hope.” 


For love of Christ a man can give a 
drink of water to a thirsty man. For 
leve of Christ men can also build a 


reservoir 


f thirsty 


to a whole town 
lay 


to give watel 

people. \ 
Arthur Vigil, and twenty local men built 
to the 


anissioner, 


such a reservoir for Bacalar next 
parish church. 
The 240,000-gallon 


helps to sustain the village through the 


public reservoir 
nnual dry season (previously the poorei 
families had to rely on polluted wells) . 
Built with picks, shovels, and little else 
lor tools, the completed reservoir drama- 
tized what could be done even without 
) modern machinery. ‘Today, filled with 


water collected off the roof of the 400- 
year-old Church of St. Joachim, the 
téservoir stands as a symbol of the 


church’s concern for the temporal order. 


xy far the most 


ambitious project 





Text and Photographs by Bob Senser 


under mission auspices is the co-opera- 
1,000 fertile land 


jungle growth by machete 


tive larm, acres ol 


cleared ol 


and bulldozer. ‘The farm, only two 
years old but already the largest in the 
whole territory, may well be the beacon 


to show the people the way out of the 


even more severe crises which, 


the 


economic 
by all calculations, threaten area in 


the next few years. 


For part of the year, most of the men 
depend for their livelihood on cutting 
r 


down mahogany trees and tapping 
sapodilla trees for chicle (base for chew- 
But the of hurri- 
canes and men have almost depleted the 
jungle of the 
the 


lew pesos they now earn in the chicle 


ing gum). ravages 


these trees, and soon 


families will no longer have even 
and mahogany industries. 
Che challenge is to persuade the men 


that they can lick the jungle and de 


velop farms productive enough to sup- 
port their families year around, The 
land is abundant, free for the asking 
from the government. The shortage 


comes in initiative and perseverance to 
mobilize the necessary skills and energy. 
Not an easy job, but Herculano Osorio, 


the Mayan who is farm manager, says 
optimistically: “We are sure it can be 
done.” 

On the farm fifteen local men, with 





Shelzi as technical advisor, are working 
up the evidence Cows, pigs, goats 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, bees—the farm 
has them all. Even a new type of pas 


ture grass has been important: it’s sturdy 
enough to survive the dry season and 
erows mat-like to choke out the jungle 
weeds. The plants and animals aren't 
there as mere showpicces. The idea is 
to see which flourish in Quintana Roo’s 
heat and humidity, and to make the best 


types available at cost to other farmers 
Some skeptics in the village insist that 
fight, 


out 


this is a losing that the jungi 


is bound to win eventually. But 


even the skeptics turned out to cheer 


one day last August when the farm got 
a reinforcement huge thirteen-ton 
bulldozer, a gilt from Detroit Times, 


which ran a $25,000 fund campaign fot 
it. The bulldozer’s arrival, coinciding 


with the traditional fiesta time for Baca 
lar, the Feast of San Joachim, caused 
a sensation in the territory. People 
came from all over to celebrate—at 
three Masses and at civic ceremonies 
marked with fireworks. Even the terri 


torial government, officially cool to re- 
band 
first 
shorte1 


ligion, sent a nine-piecc 

One of the bulldozer’s 
ments build a 
through the jungle 
farm. Rocks from ancient Mayan walls 


assign- 


is to new, road 


to the co operative 
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are being used for a roadbed through 





swampy areas. building a new 


until a year 
the rebuilding of Bacalar is symbolized 
, drawn in red, is a flaming 


Spanish tor love The quality of one’s 


was awakened by two strangers knocking 


1c two travelers, Negroes 


He put up an 


One three-year veteran at Bacalar says: 


death five years ago that she would make 


reported for duty in doctorless Bacalar. 
her door even before she had unpacked 


Her boundless zest work astounds 


walking down path to help a 


jeep. lumber truck ind horseback, sli 





1BOV E—W eekly staff 
meetings with Fr. Hessler 
help iron out current 
mission problems. 
RIGHT—Mrs. Sherman, 
mission nurse. examines 


sick native child 





“pueblos” that are part of the parish 
Bacalar. For local transportation, 
she hopes to get a bicycle soon. She 


has never ridden a_ bicycle, but then 


go, she had never spoken 
Spanish, the main language of the 
Bacalar area. 

Like any pioneers, the group at Baca 
lar has suffered setbacks, and the most 
severe of all came one night in Septem 
ber, 1955, when Hurricane Janet 
struck with devastating ferocity. It blew 
away the bell tower and most of the 
rool of the parish church. It carried 
iway oa five-acre banana field on the 
co-operative farm and killed) = many 
inimals. including nearly 500 chickens. 
leveled most of the homes in Bacalai 
and surrounding communities. Its wind 
nd rain did that and more, but in the 
Bacalar area there were no casualties 
\lthough the damage has not yei 
been completely repaired, the hurricane 
did strenethen the bond between the 
local people and the missionaries. In 
e le ight of the storm Arthu Viel took 
the mission truck and transported all 


he children he could find to the church 
rectory, a solid stone structure. Pauline 
hing, a member of the Grail (apostolic 
reanization for young women), di 
ected her neighbors to her own. safety 
spot—underneath a jeep. Such deeds of 
the “Norte Americanos,” these people of 
ur skin who speak broken’ Spanish, 
wwe become part of local legend 

Strange people these Americans—will 
ing to dely evervthing from enats to 
hurricanes to serve the missions. Finan 
cially, the most each adult gets in return 


is $l a day, the average local wage. Some 





Such sacrifice is expected trom priegs 
and religious as a matter of routine, } 
is even expected that some single mep 


and 


pay their own way. For example, Py 
and Mary Quilter maintain themselye 
and six little Quilters from the rent 
of then 


women should be inflamed with 
missionary zeal. But what business do 
married couples have trotting off to the 














home in Detroit. 





missions? 


Over the long haul, the most signif. 


cant achievement of the Bacalar teay 


may be its proof that some families cap 


endure 


the rigors of mission life and 


that they do have a vital contribution 
to make to the work. 

While even many leaders of the 
Church’s twenty-one lay mission societies 


wonder whether couples can adapt to 


mission life, Bacalar’s Joe Shelzi neve 


entertained such doubts. One evening 


in 1952 Joe proposed to ‘Theresa Vigli- 
ante of Brooklyn, N. Y., a graduate of 
St. John’s University who had finished 
i year of apostolic training at the Grail 


ville 


Joe to 


center in’ Loveland, Ohio. Said 


Dheresa: 


“Would you like to go to the Yucatan 


missions with me?” 


Without flinching, 


love 


k-ven 


} 
Home, 


Joe.” 


after a year of “basic training” 
in’ Mexico, the Shelzis found life in 
Bacalar a trial, especially in their first 


with its dirt floor and. screenless 


windows. But they persevered, and th 


One 


work 


vear that thev originally 
with Father Hessler has so fa 
stretched to three, with at least two 


more to go. 











Laymen’s biggest contribution 
has been raising living standards 
of people. LEFT—Corn co-op 


eases economic burdens of people. 
BELOW —Most ambitious project 


is 1,000-acre cooperative farm 


where Mayans learn new methods 

























Theresa said: “I'd 


wreed 0 
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peop 


ne 

hom 
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\t 


team 





€, Pat 
1Selyes 
rental 


priests 
ne, | 
e men 
| with 
8s do 
to the 


signif. 
team 
es can 
ie and 
bution 
f the 
cleties 
apt to 
never 
vening 
| Vigli- 
late ol 
inished 
- Grail The mission families, like the single 
. Said people, now live a few notches above 
the native standard of living. Then 
ucatal } homes generally have concrete floors, fon 
example, and two of the three families 
d: “T'df have washing machines (shared by oth- 
ers too). Like the local families, how 
Lining” § ever, they eat a lot of black beans, tor- 
life inf illas, and corn, and seldom have meat 
ir first} more than twice a week. 
eenless \t weekly staff meetings, the mission 
nd the f team periodically re-examines the ques- 
reed 0 § tion, “How much should we live like the 
so far} people?” Arthur Vigil offers this princi 
st. tWo F pleas an answer: “Close enough so that 
might understand and love them 
nd that they might understand and 
love us.” 

[he mission families give a special 
ferment to village life. On the material 
level, they are able to show local fam- 
ilies how to improve their homes simply 
y making full use of materials at hand. 
The Shelzi kitchen, for example, has a 
sink carved out of a mahogany trunk 

pes ind a concrete stove made almost en 
ar" rely out ol local materials, Shelzi’s 
a areations are being copied in native 
peers kitchens where wives traditionally slave 
seals ver a hot and smoking kitchen “stove 
nats 4 tin plate propped up by three 
vethods bo Cee 
len Emilia Vigil worked in Bacalar 
Sa single woman, she would try to 





counsel local families on domestic arts, 
pecially proper nutrition for babies 
The mothers would smile and  shak« 
their heads: “Oh, but you just don’t 
know—you're not married.” Her neigh 
bors are much more inclined to take her 
advice now that she has a home and two 
children of her own. 

In the old days a Bacalar husband 









never went to church with his wife and 
seldom walked on the street with her— 
it just wasn’t considered the manly thing 
to do. Now, especially on the monthly 
Family Communion Sunday, — several 
dozen Mexican families join the U.S. 
families in the front pews of the church. 

‘When a priest is alone in a mission,” 
says Father Hessler, “he can preach 
tbout the beauties of family life. But 
the people often discount his words and 
say, ‘He doesn’t face the problems that 
When he has some apostolic 
families working with him, 


we face.’ 
however, 
they help him in his preaching—by their 
words and mostly by their deeds.” 

The mission couples, while accepted 
by the people of Bacalar, are commonly 
criticized by friends and relatives in the 
United States. “They think we have 
holes in our heads,” says Mary Quilter, 
mother of six. The Quilter family, lik« 
a modern-day Swiss Family Robinson, 
pulled up stakes in Detroit in March, 
1955, to work in Bacalar for at least 
three years. 

The most frequent criticism Pat and 
Mary Quilter got went something like 
this: “Look at what you’re doing to 
vour children. If you were childless you 
could do anything you wished with your 
lives, but after all you should give some 
thought to their happiness.” 

\ctually, the Quilter children have 
found life in Bacalar a joy and a tre- 
mendous opportunity. No television, no 
movies, no lollipops—the absence of 
these and other luxuries they took in 





BOB SENSER, associate editor of Work, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Labor Alliance, traveled 
to Yucatan especially for The Sign. He plans 
to write a book on Bacalar. 


Typical lay mission family 
are the Shelzis, who 

have three children. Joe 
is an ex-Air Force fighter 
pilot from Boston. 
Theresa attended St. John’s 
University in Brooklyn 


stride. What excited them was learning 
new customs, meeting new people, mas- 
Quilte1 
< 

children can now speak Spanish as well 


tering a new language The 
as they can English 

Bacalar teaches children responsibil- 
ity early. As Pat Quilter points out: “In 
the States children have practically every 
thing done for them. Here work is a 
normal—and happy—part of their life. 
Almost from the time they are old 
enough to walk, the Mexican children 
help mother gather sticks of firewood. 
Bv ten they usually can do the washing. 
\nd they don’t have to be bribed eithen 

The paramount advantage that the 
U.S. children have in Bacalar is their 
apostolic environment They become 
mission-minded at an early age. When 
little Juan next door is slow about mak- 
ing his first Holy Communion, they can 
do wonders in speeding up the process. 
\nd few adults are more persuasive in 
promoting the family Rosary. 

The purpose of the mission team, says 
Father Hessler, is to ‘‘make visible to the 
community a complete picture of the 
Mystical Body at work and at worship” 
priests, single people, and married cou 
ples. The only gap in the Bacalar picture 
is that there are no nuns, except for thi 
Mexican sisters who come 


from Merida, Yuca 
tan, to assist in the catechetical work. 


group of 
down periodically 

After nearly five vears, the Bacalat 
experience—in_ Fathe Hessler’s eves, at 
least—is no longer an experiment but a 
proven mission formula. The record, he 


Thanks to the 


help of the lay missionaries, we've ac- 


says, speaks for itself 


complished down here in five years what 
it would have taken me twenty-five vears 
to do working alone.” 
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Spotlighting methods of prevention, Commissioner Cavanagh has cut 


New York City’s fire rate twenty per cent in three short years 


(7 


[IF EVER A MAN can be 


had a rendezvous with destiny, t 


. 
said to have 


lat man 


is Edward Francis Cavanagh Jr., who 


almost from birth seemed bound to be- 


come what he is today at forty-eight, 
Fire Commissioner of New York City. 
as. 2 little Kaldic was 


taken to his first fire—the great Equitable 


toddler of fouw 


Building conflagration on lower Broad- 


Manhattan—by 
+] 


Dull | Iie 


way in his lather, a cele- 


brated fire day. From then 


n, through parochial scl ith tl 
Le } 


high school and college with 


PAcCLICce \n Fore 


ianagh’s lil 


wol W 
Sisters, 


the Jesuits Sery 


ce, and public career, (¢ 


as been marked by the same recurring 


heme of firemanics 


Pall and rangy, his 187 pounds evenly 


listributed ove i six-loot-on irame 


Cavanagh ersonable and astut 


Ss aD 


man who admits with a grin that he 1 


rtunate few lor whom work 


one of the f 


ind fun mean the same thing 


has given as 


And the performance he 


fire commissioner has won high) prats 
not only from oss, Mavor Robert 
Waener, Hult rom veteran observers ol 
New York’s political arena. 

In the PIO ft Rot B Wooll 
ditor of the authoritative trade journal 
live Engineern Cavanagh is the best 
lan in years to sit in the Commission 
spacious office n ( leventh floor « 
the Municipal Buildin 

And it’s a b hair that Cavana 
fills as chief executive of a going entei 
prise with more than 12,000 employees 
ind an annual budeet of S88.750.000 

By the time Eddi is studvine witl 


the nuns, he was a familiar sight around 
P11's family 


Williamsburg section, drink- 


ing it all in, learning the 


| 1 
kL neine hrehouse near the 


home in the 


wavs ol fire- 


men. Starting in his teens, Eddie was 
chasing the major fires all over the city 
and from that time on he never missed 
a three-alarm blaze or bigger 


20 


client { 


lew York’s No. 1 Fireman 


by Harry Schlegel 





Commissioner Cavanagh at his desk in Municipal Building 


his 
Uni 


came time to writ 


esis in pre-law at Georgetown 


rsity, Cavanagh had no trouble pick- 
ing his top It was fire prevention, 
hich he’d heard the smoke-eaters at 
211 discuss by the hour. 

\fter studying law at Harvard and 
vassing the bar, Cavanagh hung up his 
shingle and soon had a thriving pra 
tice. Among his clients was a fire chiel 


collision between 


truck. In thy 


ho lost i lee moa 
S {ppal tlus and al coal 


yurse of successfully representing his 


talk 


chiel 


iwanagh naturally got to 


ibout with the 


ng fire-fighting 
Impressed with Cavanagh’s grasp of th 


ind de lighted 


interest, 


at finding a man 


the 


subyect 


ith common chiel 


pressed technical journals on his young 
unsel. ( 
like 


lore 


iwanagh read them cover to 


Covel others devour best sellers 


ind his increased. 


Early in 1942, Cavanagh went into 


iilitary service 


Force. He 


elligence 


asa captain in the An 
wanted duty as a combat in- 
Uncle Sam had 


officer, but 


ideas. He was assigned to admil 


duties as 


other 
director of secur 


Air Fore produc 


istrative 
ind intelligence for 
‘ion and supply. 
Cavanagh hadn’t been an airman long 
that the Air For 


before he realized 


was suffering huge losses by fire at 
Recalling his former clier 
the books he d be 


rowed from him, Cavanagh proceeded | 


installations 


the fire chief, and 


write a pamphlet on fire prevention } 
\] personnel, 
The 


the principal one of all prevention—tl 


basic message in that leaflet 
fires can be sharply reduced by the si 
ple eood house keeping 

\long with ! 


pamphlet, Cavanagh instituted an 


principles of 


md order,” he. said. 


tensive inspection and education pt 


2ram for AF bases. Recognition was 2 


before he was dis 
colonel, Cav 


Frankl 


Roosevelt for reducing fire losses at “I 


long in coming; 
lieutenant 


President 


charged as a 


naugh was cited by 





bases by more than $35,000,000. 


Back once more in civilian Il 
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Cavanagh turned again to the law and 
ina few months was appointed execu 


live assistant to the vice-president of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. But 
tenure there was brief because, although 


his 


he didn’t know it, a brigadier general 
under whom he’d served in the Ai 
Force had his eye on Cavanagh. 

The general had now become Mayon 
William O'Dwyer of New York, and the 
Mayor was recruiting executive talent 
for his administration. O'Dwyer was fa 
miliar with 
ind with his work 


Cavanagh’s service record 
the 


ty, in which he'd enrolled as a_ pre 


for Democrati« 
net captain while still at Georgetown. 
So, in 1947, the Mayor asked 
Cavanagh to take a job with the city. 


lawye) 
He thought it would be good for me 
get into public life,” Cavanagh said. 
But because his family responsibilities 
were growing and he was satisfied where 
he was, Cavanagh declined. 
However, O’Dwye1 
to take no for 


Was never a man 


an answer, at least from 


former AF subordinate. A few months 
later, Cavanagh was again sitting in 
O'Dwyer’s City Hall office while the 
Mayor asked: “Eddie, how are things 


going with the law?” 

Cavanagh started to reply that every 
thing was fine, but he never got a chance 
tofinish. A persuasive man, O'Dwyer ex 
plained that there was trouble brewing 
in the marine and aviation department 
ver some leases, leaving the clear in 
lerence that Cavanagh was the only man 
who could handle the situation. When 
the Mayor got through, Cavanagh found 
himself agreeing to take the post of 
deputy marine commissioner. But for 
wX months only. 

“A year and a half later,” Cavanagh 
mused with a smile, “I was still there. 
Somehow, the six-month job just fused 
Into a longer and larger one of arrang 








Fire buff from childhood, the Commissioner comes in fire togs or evening dress, according as the alert finds him 


ing a projected transfer of the city’s dock 
operations to an outside agency. 

“The shift never went through, but 
another phone call from O’Dwyer did,” 
he said. This time, there’d been a con- 
tract scandal in the hospital department, 
and Cavanagh was again elected to play 
“For the usual six months, as 
deputy commissioner,” he laughed. 

First thing he did on 


fireman. 


the new job 
was to head out on an inspection tour 
of city hospitals. Cavanagh was appalled 
at what he found. 

“IT was shocked to discover that some 
of our largest and best known institu- 
tions, where hundreds of patients were 
confined, were little more than firetraps,” 
he said. Swiftly disposing of the contract 
mess, Cavanagh then set about reorgan 
izing the hospital fire brigades and driv- 
The 
task was barely completed when again 
the inevitable to City 
Closeted he found 


ing home a prevention program. 


came summons 
Hall. with O'Dwyer 
his boss, the hospital commissioner. 

Hardly glancing at 
Mayor told the hospital chief, 


the 

“You're 

Vainly, 
about 


Cavanagh, 


going to lose your deputy.” 


His 
six-month 


Cavanagh reminded Honor 


all the 


O'Dwyer’s answer was to appoint him 


broken pledges. 
commissioner of the marine department. 

aking over in 1950, Cavanagh initi- 
ated a $5,000,000 project which resulted 
in New York’s vast pier system becoming 
the best protected against fire in the 
world. As part of the fire-proofing mod- 
ernization, Cavanagh helped design spe- 
cial hoze nozzles, revolving like lawn 
sprinklers, — which particularly 
adapted for use on the docks. 

Although the 


were 


plan was admittedly 





HARRY SCHLEGEL is a rewrite man on the 
staff of the New York Daily News. He has 
published sports and mystery fiction in various 
magazines. 






costly, it paid off almost immediately in 
lower pier insurance premiums. On one 
dock, installation of fire protection equip- 
ment dropped the yearly premium 
$20,000, and over-all the savings were ten 
times that amount. 

Cavanagh remained in the marine de 
partment during 1953 mayoralty 


campaign, in which Wagner ran as the 


the 
Democratic candidate 
the 
anagh told Wagner that he definitely in- 
tended 


Before campaign opened, Cav- 


to return to private 
With that stipulation agreed upon (he 


thought) , he swung wholeheartedly into 


practice. 


the business of helping elect his friend 
Wagener won comfortably, but Cavanagh 
Instead, his 
Mayo) 


“Bob prevailed on me to stay in public 


didn’t go back to the law. 


mind was changed again by a 
ofhce,” he said. And soon after that, in 
February, 1954, the 

! 


huff became the town’s Number one fire 


town’s Number one 
man. 

Inheriting a ce partment shaken to its 
the $500,000-a- 
racket in 
only a few years before 


roots by exposure of a 


vear oil-burner installations 
Cavanagh acted 
One ol 
first big moves was to return administra- 


tive control from the 


decisively to restore morale his 
uniformed officers 
to the civilian top echelon. There was 


the usual grumbling, but it soon died 
away as a new efficiency and élan swept 


the ranks. 


Next, Cavanagh opened shop at the 
old stand, hammering away at his fav- 
orite theme of prevention. In one of 


his first official pronunciamentos, the new 


commissioner put his men on_ notice 
thus: 
“Prevention is the most important 


duty of a fire department!” 
shocked the 
llth floor more if he'd started a fire him- 


self! 


Cavanagh couldn't have 
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So he set out to prove his words. In 


the pre-Cavanagh era, prevention had 


] +] ' 
been the partial sponsibilitv of thre 
1 


units in the department: the division of 


combustibles, the division of licensed 


places ot assembly nd the division of 


fire prevention \ll these were created 


to make sure tl 





fires can’t h ippe n 


But ove rlapping Inspec 


tions, duplication 


of jobs, and general boondogeline made 


ir 
orthless 


the units practical 


ly 
Cavanagh hounded the Board of Esti 


mate for approval to roll the three units 
into one. Once he got the O.K.. he took 
aim and started the big push—a con 


tinual, all-out offensive against fire waste 


Harlem’s worst fire area was saturated 


with firemen, manning a relentless build 


ing-by-building check Fireboats went 
steaming along the sprawling waterfront, 


making sure no one had forgotten the 


lessons Cavanagh taught as marine head 
Fire prevention leaflets, printed in both 
Spanish and English, were run off the 


presses for distribution in the tenement 
sections. Spanish-speaking firemen rolled 


slum neighborhoods on sound 


through 
equipped apparatus, blaring forth th 
message of life-saving prevention. And 
fiercest of all was the crusade Cavanagh 
led against kerosene heaters, chief cause 
of tenement fires. 


99 


aS 


Afficionados all, Cavanagh family life (left) is warm and affectionate 
Top: Crater dug by explosives in Brooklyn pier fire. 1956, is inspected 
{bove. left: Commissioner greets Cardinal Spellman during parade, 1956 


Center: Mayor Wagner and Cavanagh interviewed at Wanamaker fire, 1956 
Right: Commissioner discusses fire-fighting strategy with fireman 


He hustled Park 


City Council and pleaded with the solons 


across Row to the 


or a law against the death-dealing de 


ces. Won 


ent, the councilmen acted with uncom 


on speed and rushed through a_ bill 


I 7 
ncorporating most of his recommenda 
tions. When Waener finally 


nti-heater law, it was a red-letter day 


over by his forceful argu 


signed the 


COMM Ss1onel 
So, bit by bit, the initial doubts turned 
oO enthusiasm as the record began to 
yuild 

before ( 


were 54,392 


In the vea wanagh took 


thee, there fires. During 


his first twelve-month, the mumber was 


ut to 53,283 and in 1955 it was 49 


a1] Last vear, the fieures were even 

more noteworthy—down to 44,511 
Looking to the future, Cavanagh con 

fidently predicts, “It will be possible 


to hold fires to an 
50.000 to 


wer the next decade 


ppropriate) maximum of 
10.000.” 

More dramatic even was the decline 
in fatalities from kerosene-heater disas- 
ters. During the six months ended March 
1, 1955, 28 died in 479 fires. But in 
the similar period ending March 31, 1956, 
there were only six victims in 350 fires. 
In his big drive, Cavanagh also showed 


that he was not just trying to pile up a 


score against the small fry—owners of 
one or two buildings—while the big shots 
went scot free. He proved this in taking 
on the management of the luxurious 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Waldorf had 


last year and just never got around to 


three small fires 


them to. the departinent 
Finally, Cavanagh cracked down. He a 
hotel of avoid 

| 


unpleasant publicity by carelessly or wil 


ICHLLONINE 


cused the secking to 


‘ally failing to reporta fire. To convince 
the Waldorf he 


nagh posted several of his men in the 


meant business, Cavi 
mink-dripping lobby. 

released the story, 
flair for 
news-making which had helped out head 
belore “Pa 


Then, when he 


Cavanagh resorted to a nice 


times 
Waldort 


burned to death just 


line writers several 


] 


trons ol the Astoria can be 


as easily as the oc 
cupants of Bowery flophouses,” he said. 

Cavanagh didn’t duck, either, when a 
conflict loomed with the potent theater 
interests. Uncovering widespread viola: 


tions such as blocked exits, rubbish in 


dlisre¢ vard ol 


basements, and wholesale 
the smoking regulations, he launched a 
Great White Way which 
lasted until full compliance Was secured. 


With a career 


Continued on 


blitz alon 4 the 


such 


page 76) 


as he’s had, Cay: 
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if sixteen-year-old girls in France. 


red several hundred girls many candid 


likes, then hopes and fears, their re 


gion or lack of it, their ambitions and 
oward parents, work, study, and boy 


interested in the surprising results of the 


well acquainted with life 
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Photos by Edouard Boubet—Réalités 
Typical French teen-ager, sixteen-year-old Marie-José: Her big worries, school and war, but not dating 


FRENCH GIRLS 


Novelist Francoise Sagan to the contrary, French girls 


are really quite normal, happy, and mature human beings. As this survey article 


by the editors of Réalités reveals, French teen-agers don't go steady, 


but definitely do worry about school examinations 


long before they leave their teens. They 
spend their days discussing Sartre with 
young men as they await the distin- 
euished middle-aged men with whom 
they spend their evenings. They lead a 
life as untrammeled as that of Mlle. Sa 


ean herself, whose favorite hobby is driv 


ing a Jaguar barefooted. As for French 
parents, they merely adopt a philosophi 
cal, existentialist attitude as they wait 
for their daughter to return from het 
latest unmarried Riviera honeymoon. 
But anyone who talks to a sixteen- 
year-old French girl soon has a different 
picture. Réalités has just finished talk- 
ing to several hundred of them in a 
nation-wide survey whose findings would 


send the teen-agers of the United 
States and Britain up in arms 


I 
Miss Sagan’s heroines notwithstand- 


ing, the French junior miss considers 
herself lucky if she is allowed out once 
a week to go to a party at a friend’s 
house or to the movies. A large minority, 
for that matter, are only allowed out 
once every two weeks and only on the 
condition that their brothers go along to 
chaperone them 


Forty per cent of French sixteen-year- 


olds have yet to win the right to wear 


lipstick. They do drink wine with thei 
meals, but that’s because they're French, 
not because they’ve attained to sixteen. 
They seldom go out on dates and—this 
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TOP—Many French girls are deeply 
religious. Here, Marie-José conse- 
crates herself to Our Lady 


ABOVE LEFT—Helping out at 
nearby orphanage, Marie-José serves 
lunch to children in dining room 


ABOVE RIGHT—At the orphanage 
Marie-José also teaches catechism to 
children in the early grades 


RIGHT—Marie-José makes regular 
confession an important part of her 
weekly religious routine 











is even more surprising—a girl’s social 
standing is not measured by the number 
of telephone calls she receives from boys, 

Réalités survey also dug up another 
fact which may prove startling to the 
readers of Bonjour Tristesse: French 
girls don’t neck, The reason is that they 
never get the chance—discounting, of 
course, the garden variety of kissing car. 
ried on in movies or in protracted good. 
nights while the conciérge rumbles men. 
acingly. 

The reason why they never get the 
chance is equally simple: French boys 
don’t have cars. ‘To Papa, the family 
Renault or Citroén is not just a means 
ol transport, it is also half a million 
francs on the hoof. If Junior is spoiled, 
by French standards, he may dash up 
and down the Boulevard St. Michel on 
a Vespa—but there’s not much of a back 
seat ona European scooter, 

What the typical French youngster 
of 1957 thinks is reflected in the replies 
to hundreds of questionnaires sent out 
by Réalités. They show, for example, 
that girls from families where money is 
a problem don’t have any illusions about 
what is ahead of them. They consider 
the period between fifteen and eighteen 

a breathing spell before they have to 
struggle for an existence. Olten, there 
is a pathetic quality about their happ:- 
NcCss: 

“Yes, ['m happy! Just think... 1 
still don’t know about all the worries 
awaiting me...” (Eliane Ferrec). 

On the other hand, we had the im- 
pression that girls from wealthy or well- 
off French families are bursting with ah 
impatience because they consider the 
age of sixtcen merely as a page to be 
turned as quickly as possible. 

We asked the girls questioned to keep 
a private journal and the diary of 
Danielle Berthelot sums up, in a rather 
disorganized manner, the reasons for her 
dissatislaction. 

‘You're so spoiled,” Maman. tells me 
all the time, ‘You've everything you 
need to be happy 

What does she know about it? It’s a 
mistake to think that girls of sixteen 
are happy. It’s the worst age of all. 
Parents know where they're going—their 
route is all laid out for them. Ours isn't. 
We still have to face that terrifying bac 
(the baccalauréat examination at the 
end of French secondary school pro 
crams). We still don’t know what 
career we should take up. 

And we're all alone. No one can 
is good advice. No, I'm 


not happy. I will be, two years from 


really give 


now. Then I'll be freer.” 

Danielle and other girls from well-off 
families are anxious to cast. off their 
shells. They are optimistic about the 
future: they believe that the future will 
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lve most of their problems. They are 
jn a hurry to begin living while French 
irs from poor families are somewhat 
afraid to start struggling. 

Whether she is happy or tormented, 
the French girl of 1957 is not feather- 
pained. Her studies are the main thing 
on her mind. “Passing my baccalauréat,” 
“Passing my typing examination, 
“passing my Latin:’”* we always heard the 
ame refrain in France when we asked 
the question: “What is your biggest 
problem at present?” A few answered 
“wr or “science and the end of the 
yorld.” Only one admitted: “I have a 
lover. | want to know if it’s normal at 
ny age.” But the great majority of 
french girls place an absolute priority 
on their studies. 

French girls do not take politics very 
griously. Their favorite statesman of all 
time is Napoleon. Runners-up in their 
eteem are President René Coty of 
France, Cardinal Richelieu, and Louis 
XIV’s minister Colbert. 

Nearly all of them believe that a third 
yorld war is inevitable. And they’re 
airaid of it, too, although most.of them 
sy they would want to participate in it 
aa nurse or as an ambulance driver. 
They are much more interested in for- 
egn affairs than in’ French domestic 
politics. French girls in their teens 
wually don’t care a hoot about which 
party happens to be in power. But, in 
aconfused way, they hope for a stable, 
“reasonable” government which would 
asure France lasting peace. They know 
very well how little they know about 
politics and they feel guilty about it. 

Serious matters like these will prob- 
aly interest me much more later on. 
Alter all, I have to vote in elections 
ad 1 want to know whom I’m voting 
fr!" (Dominique Reinchard) . 

\lthough the average French girl may 
yund rather naive in politics, don’t un- 
derestimate her intelligence. If her in- 
terest has been aroused, she is quite 
capable of understanding anything. 

Her mind, trained to a fine pitch by 
years Of exacting French schooling, func- 
lions more efficiently than the minds of 
agood many adults. She is often a fear- 
yme Opponent in an argument (as many 
French parent has learned at his own 


(pense). She can become enthusi- 


tic about new ideas. And there are no 
mits to her natural curiosity. She reads 
hungrily, On the average, she will read 
one book a week, although some over- 
' ked lycée students will swallow half-a- 
wen. Her choice of literature varies 





fhormously: some are still at the level 
I Little Women while others relish 
Dostoievsky. 

French parents usually find they can- 
hot attempt to dam or control this flood 
0 literature. Most of the time, they 














LEFT—She puts up well with the 
teasing of her younger brothers. and 
returns as good as she gets 


BELOW LEFT — Collecting travel 
photos from magazines is one of the 
ways Marie-José passes her time 



















BELOW RIGHT—VW hat to do with 
all that lovely hair poses another 
minor problem, Pigtails or ponytail ? 


BOTTOM—Heavy homework prob- 
lem is excuse enough for “long 
phone conversation with classmate 



























































































Marie-José doesn’t 


trust their daughters and allow them to 


read anything they want. Besides, it is 


to startle a French sixteen 
year-old. A few of 


shocked by certain terms in the works of 


not very €asy 
them are vaguely 
Simone de Beauvoir or in realistic de- 


tective stories, but they're in a minority. 


And Francoise Sagan is not their fa 
vorite author 
“She writes well, but she doesn’t have 


She’s too 
(Héléne Vignaud) 


“Francoise Sagan is our secret weapon: 


anything in common with us. 
cold and too blase 
we use her to annoy our parents. The 
like her style. She lacks 


Cynicism IS JUSt a pose. 


only 
Her 


Provost) . 


truth is, we 
humanity. 
(Catherine 

Films and plays (when they can afford 
them) are not merely entertainment to 
often stir 


that 


French girls but 


Anything 


passionate 
interest. interests a six 
teen-year-old interests her passionately 

“When I tell my parents that I simply 
must see a certain play or film, they aré 
completely unable to understand why I 
would be willing to go without food to 


I had to 


intellectual 


pay for my seat if They don't 
understand 


them, the theater is just 


curiosity: fo 
a pastime.” 
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mind baking cakes or ironing her father’s 
shirts to a mambo tune, but washing dishes is another matter 


French girls like music with equal 
fervor. Jazz fans are often aggressive: 

“Papa makes a point of adding to my 
collection of records but he 
chooses records according to his own 


always 


taste, usually operetta singers. I’m wait- 
ing for the day that I'll be able to buy 
some Claude Luter, \rm- 
strong—all the bands that my father and 
mother can’t stand” (Agnés Lefranc) . 

however, 


noise: Louis 


Classical music, is greeted 
even more enthusiastically. The ideal 
record collection for a young French girl 


would be much more classical than hot: 


include Mozart, Beethoven, 
plenty of Strauss, a little Debussy, and 
a very few works by modern composers. 


it would 


Our typical French girl is no art-lover, 
perhaps because painting and sculpture 
are somewhat neglected in her educa- 
Like Renée 


lieves painting to be “‘a 


tion. Bordeneuve, she be 


form of relaxa 
tion that elevates you at the same time.” 
There's nothing revolutionary about hei 
She 


a definite weakness fo1 


tastes, either. likes modern archi 


tecture, she has 
Impressionistic painters, and she de 


Renoir and Van 
Gogh are her favorite painters. 


spise s abstract art. 


Curiously enough, scientific progress 
seems to generate much more fear than 
enthusiasm. The French girl of sixteen 
has begun to think as a future wife and 


all, she 


This explains why she looks upon atomic 


mother: above is afraid of war. 
research with a good deal of suspicion. 
make 


country 


“IT guess we have to scientific 


discoveries because every does 
but, one day, they'll blow up everything. 
If they 


with their discoveries, it would be a lot 


tried to cure incurable diseases 


better, but every country has its pride: 


it has to go further than the others. 


Those scientists say: ‘Funny, the aj; 
becoming radio-active!’ but they neve 
do a thing to stop it.” 

This is why French girls do not lig 
atomic energy among the most impor. 
tant scientific discoveries of the twentieth 
century but stress radium and medica 
discoveries. 

Certain French still forbid 
their daughters to associate with boys 
Che majority permit going out in TOU; 


parents 


or to parties. 
“They only let me go out once in typ 
weeks and only with my brother. The 





She finds her father strict but sympathetic, uses all 
her wiles to wheedle permission for a trip to the movies 


don’t trust me.” (Marie-Thérése Oud 
enot) 
And all French parents turn white 


with fear if their daughter takes a liking 
to a boy and tries to go out alone with 


him several times a week. At this point, f 


parents find themselves faced with a 
dilemma. 
If they forbid these dates or limit 


them, their daughter becomes offended 
because they don’t trust her. She tells 
them that she likes to be with boys not 
but 
likes to be attractive (which is quite 
normal). Boys are a new world for gith 


because she’s immoral because she 


in France, for co-education is still rare. 
“Mentally, Jean-Claude is almost m 


twin. But he looks at life much mor 
calmly and philosophically. 1 like 0 
learn a man’s viewpoint.” 

Réalités survey showed that family 


rows about dates are confined mainly 0 
well-off homes. As a rule, the daughter 
of a factory hand or a mason is faced 
with too many financial headaches to bé 
very concerned about her freedom. 
Obviously, the young French girl 
i957 is not a simple soul. She is realisti¢ 
easily offended, & 


unsteady, violent, 
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cretive, and idealistic all at once. How- 
ever, this present crop of sixteen-year- 
olds is certainly the healthiest that 
France has ever known. This comes out 
as soon as you look at the opinions of 
these girls on three key subjects: reli- 
gion, morality, and love. 

Despite the hue and cry about French 
“atheism” often raised abroad, the 
French are a religious people and the 
French teen-ager is deeply religious. 
She will tell you that “religion plays a 
very big role in my life” or that it is 
“the absolute guide” of her conduct. 


of dress rehearsal before the 
really goes up. He 
(Nicole Raynal) 

These girls take marriage seriously, 
although a few live in a dream world: 

“I want my husband to be a journalist- 
photographer like Willy Rizzo of Paris- 
Match (the French counterpart of Life) . 
Still, if he is big and unconventional 
with a Marlon Brando hair-cut and a 
blue jacket with gold buttons and if he 
is kind and understanding, I won’t care 
what he does for a living.” (Caroline 
Michaux) 


curtain 
knows it, too.” 


allow her to give up all outside work. 

She intends to manage the family 
budget and manage it well: 

“We'll put a little money aside every 
month.” (Juliette Mercier) 

She will dote on her husband: “I'll try 
to cook wonderful meals. [’ll know all 
his favorite dishes.”” (Odile Gilbert) 

And she will do her best to keep a 
pleasant atmosphere in her home: “I 
hope that I'll be able to make his house 
a happy one despite all our daily trou- 
bles. The atmosphere in my home will 
always be pleasant and relaxed, and 
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With her brother, far left, she gets a chance to chat 
with boys at a sidewalk cafe. This doesn’t occur often 


Often, it is tightly linked to her ideas 
about marriage. 

“IT would rather break an engagement 
than marry a man without religious be- 
liefs.” (Yvonne Arbois) 

When it comes to 
French sixteen-year-old is both romantic 


love, the modern 
and well-informed. Since she is informed 
(in most cases, by her friends, not hei 
parents) , she knows all there is to know 
about physical love but she is not able 
to imagine it very clearly. 

She is still capable of falling in love 
with a person whom she seldom sees—a 
teacher or the friend of a big brother— 
although not as often as at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. 

However, at sixteen, she is much more 
likely to be in love with a boy two on 
three years older than she is. These lit- 
tle flirtations may have a violent effect, 
but they don’t last very long. Most 
French girls, even the ones who are head 
over heels in love, have a large supply 
of common sense and they know that 
teen-age crushes don’t last forever. 

“What about Jean-Claude? Of course 
[love him. But, deep down, something 
tells me that Jean-Claude is only a sort 


In general, however, a young man 
needs more than a Marlon Brando hair- 
cut to win the heart of a French girl. 
He has to be able to display a wide 
range of sound qualities. Girls from well- 


off families their 


want fiancés to be 


“good, intelligent, 


delicate.” 


energetic, sensitive, 


and In poorer families, they 
husband “who will be kind, 
hardworking and faithful,” “who won't 
spend all his time in cafés.” 

Here, the age-old moral loundations 
of France become quite evident and the 
modern French girl is every bit as realis- 
tic and practical as her 


want a 


erandmother 


was. Listen to Marie-France Perrier: 
“The vocation of a woman is to be a 
mother. By giving woman this role, 


God granted her almost 


happiness.” 


supernatural 


The average French girl wants a large 
family (five or six children) and she 
doesn’t want to marry either too young 
or too old. The right age, she believes, 
is twenty-two or twenty-three. She plans 
to work in the early years of her mar- 
riage, but then she intends to devote her- 
self to her children (in other words, she 


wants a husband who will be able to 


Still something of a child, Marie-José goes to bed early every 
night except Saturday. She takes a favorite teddy-bear with her 


strangers will always be welcome there.” 
(Christine Pelissier) 

Here, again, there seems to be another 
revolution in the making. Modern 
French girls all have a sense of hospital- 
ity and they dream of a full of 
relatives, friends, o1 casual ac- 
quaintances, as compared to the tradi- 
tional French attitude 
the walls of a 
cuests 


house 
even 


of living behind 
castle and entertaining 
in cafés or restaurants. 

They are impatient to start raising a 
family. Often, they’ve even chosen the 
names of thei 

None of this, of course, bears any re- 
semblance to the 


children. 


jazz-mad 
of St. Germain-des-Prés or the heroines 
of certain novels. You realize this as 
soon as you hear a sixteen-year-old tell 
you how much she is looking forward to 
“to taking 


youngsters 


becoming a grandmother on 


my grown son to the altar while the 
organ plays Bach.” 

The sixteen-year-old French girl of 
1957 may appear to be unstable, but 


that is only a surface appearance. Below 
all this, she is serious and level-headed 
and it is a that France will 
be in good hands when she grows up. ° 


safe bet 
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East meets West at Barry College, Miami 
Shores, Florida, as Margarita Kumata in 


Japanese kimono strolls on campus 
with American schoolmate Cynthia Dogg 


Growing up in wartime Japan, Margarita 


feared Americans, but now finds them “a 
wonderful people.” Below, she discusses 
a term paper with roommate Sally Porter 
- © 








SOUTH 


At Miami’s Barry College f 
Margarita Kumatas 
majoring in home economié 
and learning something 
about the meaning of Americ 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 








GARBED IN KIMONO, MARGARITA MAKES STRIKING MODEL FOR ART STUDENTS IN CLASS CONDUCTED BY BARRY’S SISTER MARY JOSEPH, O.P. 


Margarita demonstrates the tricky art of putting on the Since Margarita plans to teach when she returns to Japan she 
Japanese kimono for fellow students Sally Porter, left, is acquiring the necessary education credits by teaching home 
and Rose Marie Brodeur. Sister Mary Paul, O.P., watches economics to teen-age girls at nearby North Miami High School 
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Ewing Galloway 


What has 





my 
ve! fl 


Twenty-three per cent of our schools do not offer physics and chemistry 


THE 


ALARMING DISCOVERY that 
Russia is outstripping the United States 
in the training of engineers and scien 
tists has brought in its train an agoniz 
ing reappraisal of the adequacy of ow 
system of elementary and secondary edu 
cation, 

Educators are beginning to ask why, in 
this age of technology and specialization 
the 


pressing 


when American economy has a 


need tor engineers and _ scien 
tists (not to mention physicians, teach 
ers and administrators in government) 
so tew of our high school graduates are 
planning to prepare for careers in these 
fields. 


This year our secondary schools will 


turn out the largest crop of graduates in 


the history of the country. Yet only two 
out of twenty, according to the projec 
tions, will complete a course in a col 


lege or university and only a small per 
make 
or the sciences their principal field of 
study. 
Why, we 
tract 
material rewards are 
June, 
tically 


centage of these will engineering 


ask 
so few? Certainly 


may do these careers at- 
because the 


Each 
representatives of industry fran 


not 
unattractive. 
comb the campuses of our col 
for 
trained inducement, 
offer starting salaries of from $450 to 
$550 a opportunities for ad 


leges and universities scientifically 


seniors. As they 


month 


vanced study, and assurance of steady 
idvancement to positions paying from 
$10,000 to $25,000 a vear 

No, it is not lack of monetary incen 


tive that explains why our young men 
shun engineering and scientific studies. 
They shun them, so many of our edu- 
because they 
leave high school insufficiently prepared 
to undertake them and because they are 
imbued with the idea that such studies 


cators have concluded, 


are too tough and require too much 
home. study. 
The fact is, as many of our educa- 


tional experts have pointed out, a sub- 


50 


stantial percentage of our high schools 
offer 
instruction in mathematics and the 


no longer their students elemen 
Lary 
SCcICnCes., 

\s Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, 
Columbia Uni 


the 


ol ‘Teachers College, 


versity, has summed situation, 
Lhe the 


doorstep of college without any recent 


up 


average student arrives on 


background in mathematics o7 physical 
science, and if he even had science inte 


have been blunted 


lack of 


seriousness olf 


ests they 


probably 


| and 


ry time cultivation.” 

The the 
scientifically trained specialists cannot 
| the United States 
to fall behind in the production ol 
them would be a calamity of the first 
magnitude. For we desperately need en 
vineers and research scientists not only 
to maintain our highly mechanized econ- 
but the de 
velopment of nuclear we apons and the 


shortage ol 


be exaggerated. For 


omy ahead in 


to keep 


means of laying them down on the tar- 
order to 


get in safeguard our nation 
from. attack. 
Yet, that we are falling behind the 


Russians is beyond question. Hardly a 
day passes that a warning is not sounded 


in high places. So eminent an expert as 


Dr. Edward Teller, sometimes called 
“the father of the H-bomb,” recently 
told a meeting of aviation leaders: 


“Ten years from now, the best scien- 
tists in the world will be 
sia. Nothing can be 


found in Rus- 
that 
to keep the 


done to alter 
late 
am 


situation. It is too 


lead in sciences. I interested in re- 
capturing it.” 

Even to the 
need for engineers would require an- 


nually 


catch up with current 


several thousand more engineet 


graduates than we are now graduating, 





JOHN C. O'BRIEN, head of the Washington 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has for 
many years Contributing Editor of 
THE SIGN. 


been a 


There is a pressing need jy 


planning for careers in these 


The National Research Council esti: 
mates that this spring the demand in the 
field of engineering for new graduates 
will probably be about 60,000. But we 
More. 


over, the rate of production of college. 


are graduating only about 25,000. 


trained. specialists in engineering is go 
ing steadily down. In 1954, lor example, 
we graduated only half as many as we 
1950. 
The insufficiency of our output of en 


did in 


vineermeg and science graduates is even 
more apparent when we contrast it with 
that of the Russians. 
Donald L. 
velopment ol 


Lieutenant Gen- 
Putt, Chief of Staff De. 
the United States Air 
Force, is authority for the statement that 
in 1956 the U.S.S.R. graduated two and 


one-half times as many science and ep 
gineering students as we did. 
Moreover, the Russians have more 


than double the number of science and 


engineering students in_ their higher 
institutions of learning that we have. In 
1956, the Russians graduated about 65- 
000 engineering and science students, 
but, according to present estimates, it 
will be 1964 before we are able to push 
the number of our graduates up to 40; 
O00. 

How, we 


ask, do the Russians 


keep their universities filled with eng: 


may 


neering and science students, while the 
number of such students in our higher 
educational institutions continues to 
dwindle? The answer, in large measure, 
lies in what the Russians are doing at 
level, where the founda 
university must be laid. 

\n exhaustive report the Soviet 
educational system has been spread upon 
the 


House 


the secondary 
tion for study 


on 


subcommittee of the 
Education and 
Labor by John A. Kennedy, a newspaptt 
editor of Falls, South Dakota, 
who, with his wife and daughter, studied 
the Soviet schools in the Spring of 1956. 
From 
that 


records of a 


Committee on 


Sioux 


concluded 
and_ high 


what he observed, he 


the Soviet elementary 
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by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


ened to our schools? 





shool system is the “toughest” in the 
world. 

Unlike our secondary system, the Rus 
sian system is not divided into elemen- 
ary and high schools. A ten-year course 


covers roughly the time our students 
spend in the two divisions of our 
system. For most Russian youths be- 


tween the ages of seven and seventeen in 
the urban areas attendance is mandatory, 


aid compulsory education is being 
pushed rapidly into the rural areas. The 
sudents go to Classes six days a week 
for nearly ten months in the year, and 
ther homework ranges from two and 
one-hali to six hours a day. 


Throughout the time the Russian 


pupil iy in the grades corresponding to 


oul high-school years, reat 


> 


emphasis 


i placed upon mathematics, physics, 


chemistry, and related subjects. 


In the Russian 


schools there are no 
dectives. Every pupil is required to 
take mathematics and the sciences, in- 


duding a year of biology. In sharp con- 
trast, in most of our high schools these 
More 


students 


subjects are electives. and more 
our high-school 
them. A student 


exercisers” 


are avoiding 
takes these “skull 


is regarded by ol 
fellow students as not quite normal. Dr, 


who 
many his 
Teller relates that his fourteen-vear old 
wn tried to hide 
for fear of 
“square.” 


his scientific interests 


being looked upon as a 
\ recent study of mathematics educa- 
tion in our high schools showed that the 
number of pupils taking mathematics 
has been growing less year by year. In 
1900, fon example, algebra was studied 
by 56 per cent of all high school stu- 
dents. In 1955 the percentage was less 
than 25. Twenty-seven per cent of high 
«hool students carried geometry in 1900, 
only eleven per cent in 1955. In 1900, 
19 per cent studied physics. By 1953, 
the percentage had dropped to four, 

What is more, the number of pupils 
taking mathematics decreases from grade 





the United States for engineers and scientists. 


Why are so 


fields? Is it because high schools do not prepare them well 


to grade in high school. A study by a 
mathematics specialist of the United 
States Ofhce of Education for the year 
1952-53 revealed that thirty-four pei 
cent of the sophomores in a selected 


group of 857 high schools were taking 


mathematics. As the subject increased 


in difficulty, a large percentage of the 
Only 23 per cent 


of the juniors were continuing the sub- 


students dropped it. 


ject and only I] per cent of the seniors. 
Moreover, in many of our high schools 


a student who wished to take mathe- 
matics and the sciences would not be 
able to do so for the reason that the 
schools did not offer such courses. Ac- 


few high school graduates 


enough for these careers? 


cording to studies by the United States 
Office of Education and the National 
Science Foundation, 24 per cent of out 
schools do not teach ometry and 
twenty-three per cent offer no physics 


or chemistry. 


The 


conditions just described it 


should be noted, exist mainly in the 
public schools. For most Catholic high 
schools and most private preparatory 
schools still adhere to Dasic content 
of the curricula that more or less 
eeneral in high schools half a century 
ago. While some election of course is 
permitted in these schools, mathematics 
the sciences, Latin, and a modern lan- 


Estimates are that only two out of every twenty high school 
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guage still hold their traditional place 
in the course of study. 
The change in the type of instruction 


that has taken place in the last 50 years 


is the result of a new concept of the 
function of secondary education. At the 
beginning of the century, the high 
schools considered it to be their main 


function to prepare for college, and the 
curricula the 
of the colleges and the universities. 


were controlled by needs 

Fifty years ago, graduates of the ele- 
mentary schools who planned to follow 
one or another of the skilled trades got 
their training in apprenticeships to 
trained workers in shops and factories. 
Now much of this kind of training is 
provided in our secondary schools. 
Where American high schools were once 
character, they 


college preparatory in 


have now become a complete post-pri 
mary, self-sufficient school for all adoles- 
cents 


eighteen. 


between the ages of twelve and 
The last fifty years has seen a vast in- 
crease in the the 


schools. As was pointed out in the Amer- 


enrollment in high 


ican Council of Education's report to 
the President’s Committee on Educa 
tion Beyond the High School, the stu 


dent enrollment in high schools has in 
from 700.000 in 1900 to 
7.000.000 1900, the 


high schools took only 11.5 per cent of 


creased 
roughly today. In 
the eligibl pupils; today they take care 
ot 380 per cent. 

this broadened 


Io meet the needs of 


enrollment, the secondary schools have 


been compelled to dilute their courses 


ol instruction, with results that are 
now being deplored by many educators 
Deans of 


supporte d colle oeS 


idmission in our privately 


and universities aré 


complaining ibout the increasing 


amount of remedial spelling, reading 


mathematics. and science training that 
has to be given college freshmen. 

The commanding ofhcer of the Army 
training program at Fort Knox, Ken 
tucky, Major General Paul A. Disney, 


complained recently that he has had to 


TYPICAL SPERRY 
FLIGHT INSEE 


set up “transitional training units” to 
prep substandard recruits in the three 
R’s before they can begin basic training. 

“These high-school graduates,” he de- 
clared, “can’t spell, their English com- 
position is bad, and their handwriting 
is in the form of hieroglyphics. Schools 
are teaching a lot of fancy things and 
not enough of the three R’s.” 

\ similar complaint has been voiced 
by Dr. Maynard M. Boring, President 
of the Educa- 
tion. 


Society of Engineering 


“During the past century,” he said, 


‘our public schools have been forced 
into an educational program geared to 
the average youngster. The teaching of 
mathematics and science has degener- 
ited 


enormously as these subjects no 


longer are compulsory.” 

An inevitable result of the steady de- 
cline in the number of pupils who study 
the sciences in the 


mathematics and 


high schools is a critical shortage of 


competent teachers of these subjects. 
In 1956 we graduated only 2,121 general- 
science teachers to staff our 28,000 high 
schools. A large number of these, more- 
over, did not enter the teaching pro- 
fession but took better paying jobs in 
industry and government. Progress in 
the development of nuclear energy rests 
largely upon the research of the physi- 
Yet, in 
228 physics teachers capable of teaching 
it’ the 

It is that a 


large percentage of teachers attempting 


cists. 1956 we graduated only 
high school level. 


small wonder, therefore, 
to instruct our high school pupils in 
sciences have never 


Accord 


ing to the Carnegie Corporation, one 


mathematics and the 
taken such courses in college. 


third of the states do not even requir 


mathematics for certification of mathe- 
matics teachers. 

Even the colleges and the universities 
are experiencing great difficulty in find- 
ing and retaining mathematicians and 
science teachers with advanced training 
Fewer and fewer 


in their specialties. 


college students are entering the teach- 


















Lt. General Putt claims the 
U.S.S.R. graduated two and 
one-half times more scientists 
than the U. S. did 


Dr. Teller, “the Father of the 
H-bomb,” says, “Ten years from 
now the best scientists in the 





world will be found in Russia” 





ing profession, and mathematicians ang 
scientists among the college faculties g 











being lured away by the higher salarig 





and superion research facilities offered 





by industry. 

To state the problem that confront 
our schools apparently j 
easier than proposing a solution, For, 
while scores of educators have put the 
fingers on the weaknesses of the system, 
few have forward with concrete 
suggestions tor eliminating them, 

Che President’s Committee on Educ 
Beyond the High School }; 
stressed the need tor more classroom 
more and better trained teachers, and 
more scholarships for students unabh 
to defray the cost of a college education, 

But this oflers no answer to the prob. 
lem of the inadequacy of the prepara: 
tion in many of our high schools for 
work in mathematics and the sciences at 
the college level or the failure of st 
pick choose 
courses, to elect these difficult subjec 

The become 
firmly fixed that it may be too late to 
return to the traditional compulsory 
which mathematics and 
the sciences have always been a part. 
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But the supply of high-school graduates 
prepared for and capable of undertak- 
ing engineering and science studies in}. , 
the colleges might be increased if a sug- -_ 3 
vestion of the Rev. Edward B. Rooney, |" "* 
S. J]., executive director of the Jesuit Is Writ 
Educational Association, were to be tried | 1P 
out. About 
He believes that a large number of we < 
students who could be prepared for sa- f°" th 
entific studies are lost because of the Glad 1 
lack of proper guidance and counseling 
while they are in high school. His pro- elie 
posal is that high-school teachers make a rg | 
special effort to identify early those . Je 
students who could profit from higher} \ 
education and so direct their courses 0! Mt 
study that by the time they finish high I Je 
school they would be not only prepared} ® ™ 
for but interested in undertaking engi tall 
neering and _ scientific careers. not th 
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ives of great men are written to tell 
us how they lived. The life of Christ 


is written to tell us how He died. 


Inspired by God, four men wrot 


about the life of Jesus. Essentially, 
they are joyous writings In tact, we 


ill them “The Gospel.” that is, “The 
jad Tidings” sent by God to mankind. 
Yet, in recording these “glad tidings,” 
wh of these human authors appears 
lore intent to tell us about the death 
f Jesus than about His wondrous 
le Why is this? 

\t the conclusion of his account 
[ Jesus, St. John remarks: “There 
smuch else besides that Jesus did: 
tall of it were put in writing, I do 
t think the world itself would con 
in the books which would have to 
€ written.” (John 21:25) 

Yet, strangely enough, out of all 
these wondrous things which Jesus did 
nd said, the sacred authors, led by 
ihe Holy Spirit. are content to relate 
comparatively only a handtul. Moreover, 
when relating the happenings of Ow 
lord’s earthly life, they move rapidly 
fm one incident to another, often 
without regard for connecting up the 
wattered situations. 

But, when they come to relate Our 
Lord's sufferings, His trial and death, 
they slow their pace, they halt then 
Peis and are keenly careful to set 
forth the painful details. Why this 


representatives of the 
watching Jesus. 


Israel, while a sword 


Lives of great men tell us 

how they lived. The life of Jesus 
was originally written to tell 
us how He died. This basic 
fact goes to the very heart of the 


meaning of Christianity 


by GERARD ROONEY, C. P. 


THE MYSTERY 
OF CALVARY 





emphasis on the death of Our Saviour? battle looming between 
thing to see darkness. 
that in the Gospel according to Saints Why is this? Why this 
nearly one- emphasis on the death ol 
devoted to relat- they simply trying to 
ing the death of Jesus, with the events innocence before the world? 
Still more they make it crystal cle: 
astonishing is the Gospel of St. John, was innocent. The entire 
one-third of the of the four Gospels shows 
all important sincerity of Jesus pitted 
elementary passions ol 
These writers were witnesses to Jesus. pride and avarice which 
They devoted all their energies to His brought about His death 
enthusiastically Jesus as challenging the 
They wanted = any sin in His life They 


Him and to rushing around bewailing 


bring the world, a trophy, to His feet. sinned in betraying innocent 
about His life, They portray Pilate as publicly 
the Holy Spirit impelled them to focus ing his official examination 
death. Why? case reveals no fault in 


From start to finish, everything they report the thief crucified 
that mysterious Jesus as shouting to the 
each evangelist Man beside him has done 

imminent conflict, Into the record they 


Matthew shows army officer in. charg 


and immediately indicates how He will saying: “This was undoubtedly 


on destroy tion remarked when he 
Mark describes the spiritual that he had just witnessed 
people jealously of a just man, while his fellow guards, 
Luke relates His birth puzzled and fearful, a 
contradiction for many Son of God!” (Matt. 27 
of sorrow will Yes, the sacred writers 


pierce His mother’s heart. John’s out- be at pains to make cleat 
look is more cosmic as he sees in Christ’s died innocently, a victim 
a definitive injustice. But, like every gross injustice; 
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this only highlights the mystery of the 
suffering. 

The mystery grows deeper when we 
read this tremendous death was fore- 
known by God, foretold by God, and 
willed to take place by divine decree. 

For ages it was written about by 
the prophets of God. When it was all 
over, the risen Christ appeared to His 
disciples and reminded them: “Did not 
the Christ have to suffer these things 
before entering into His glory?” (Luke 
24:26) Saint Luke adds: “Beginning 
then with Moses and all the prophets, 
He interpreted. to them in all the 
Scriptures the things 
Himself.” (Luke 24:27) 

But, though it was foreseen as emerg- 
ing from the wickedness of men and 
though it Was divinely 


referring to 


decreed, yet 
as making it perfectly 
clear that He treely submits to it of 
“No one takes My 
I lay it down of 
power to lay it 
power to take it up 
(John 10:18) When Peter 
sought to defend Him, He said: “Do 
you imagine that I cannot call upon 
My Father, and even now He will 


Jesus is sh« wn 


His own accord: 
life from Me, but 
Myself. I have the 
down and _ the 


again.” 


furnish Me with more than twelve 
legions of angels? But how then are 
the Scriptures to be fulfilled . . .?” 


(Matt. 26:53) 
Jesus then died innocently—and He 
died with perfect freedom because He 


willed to die. But why? What good 
was this death? Of what advantage to 
God? What benefit to man? 

\n impressive answer comes from 
the fact that Jesus declared He _ is 
“The Way.” Every great religious 


leader is a teacher. And every 
teacher 


great 
knows well that his conduct 
must set the seal on_ his 
Nowhere more 


teaching. 
than on Calvary does 
Jesus teach so persuasively, so vividly, 
so. clearly. 

Ihe Passion and Death of Jesus Christ 
does present 


us with an epitome of 
Christian 


conduct. 3ut the mystery 
of Calvary lies far deeper than peda- 
gogy. Himself indicated the 
basic reason when He declared: “The 
Son of Man has come not to be served, 
but to serve, and to give His life as 
a ransom for many.” (Matt. 20:28) 

Even as He was establishing the 
everlasting memorial of His death, He 
stated: “This is My blood of the 
new covenant which is being shed for 
many unto. the 
(Matt. 26:28) 

Hence it was that John the Baptist, 
divinely enlightened as to the _ real 
mission of Christ, exclaimed to the 
people: “Behold the Lamb of God, 
who takest away the sins of the world!” 
(John 1:29) 


Jesus 


remission of — sins.” 


34 


The mystery of Calvary is nothing 
less than the redemption of mankind. 
On Calvary God has established the 
great turning point of history. This 
tremendous reversal of the main cw 
rent of human history is brought about 
in two by the death of Jesus 
Christ: by atonement and by a limit- 
less outpouring of new life. 


ways 


It was fitting that someone who was 
good enough and big enough should go 
to God and on the part of sin-laden 
mankind tell Him we were sorry for 
all the horrible crimes, all the iniquity 
that ceaselessly flows from our responsi- 
bility. This was the primary work of 
the God-Man, who, as God, was worthy 
to be heard and, as Man, was fittingly 
our representative. Christ is thus the 
Great Mediator between God and man. 

The torment of Calvary, lovingly 
endured, was the mighty way in which 
Jesus Christ righted the moral balance 
of the universe, restored ‘the delicate 
bond of mutual good will between God 
and man. “He died for our sins” is 
a basic teaching of Christianity. Our 
reconciliation with God was the pri- 
mary effect of the great apology. 

But this was only the 
The full reason for the 
Calvary is as 


beginning. 
mystery of 
boundless as “the wis- 








@ Night conceals a world, but re- 
veals a universe.—Irish Digest 








dom of God and the power of God.” 
(Cor. 1:25) 

In giving us the final answer, Jesus 
directs our attention to the way the 
creative power of God works in nature. 
Every autumn we world 
the flowers wither, the 
dies, and the leaves fall 
the trees. The cold winter months 
settle in and all is bleak and dreary. 
Then comes God’s miracle of springtime 


ind we behold the 


behold the 
about us dying; 


grass 


from 


earth re- 
awakening, as the freshening verdure of 
the fields, the budding of trees and push- 
ing forth of plants all 
birth of new life. 

The farmer is 


whole 


announce a 


familiar with the 
wondrous power God has placed in every 
seed. He knows how the seed sinks 
into the dark, earth; how it 
decays and falls apart; but instead of 
completely dying, part of it survives, 
and by the placed in it by 
God, the seed begins anew to organize 
the elements of the 


moist 


powe! 


world 
comes forth 
from death, a 
bursting forth of a new world of ver- 


decaying 
behold, 
the miracle of life 


about it, and, 


dant trees, rich vegetation, and color- 
ful, fragrant flowers! 
No one can even remotely fathom 


the vast extent of this creative powel 





of God. It is indeed impressively maj. 
fested in nature. The dying seed Spring. 
ing up into the new life is a_ vivid 
example. The newborn plant ¢op. 
tinually multiplying itself in eyer 
more numerous plants overwhelms ys 
with mystery. The tremendous energies 
hidden away in the tiny atom and 
released with terrific force when the 
innocent atom is smashed makes ys 
gasp as we try to imagine the bound. 
less uncreated energy of God! 

What wonder, then, if the God-Man, 
mocked and bruised and 
broken in bodily frame, should declare 
Himself the source of new life for all 
mankind! 


scourged, 


But this is precisely the mystery of 
Calvary. For He declared this His 
divinely designed death should become 
the gateway to greater glory. He said: 
“The hour has come for the Son of 
Man to be glorified. Believe me when 
1 tell you this: a grain of wheat must 
fall into the ground and die, or else 
it remains nothing more than a grain 
of wheat. But if it dies, then it vields 
up rich fruit.” (John 12:23) 

He was died, and was 
buried. The third day He arose again 
from the dead, as He foretold. And 
in His resurrection, 


crucified, 


mankind arose 
to a new life! He assured us, “As 
the Father dead and He 
vives them life, so the Son also gives 
life to whom He will.” (John 1:12) 
This, then, is the heart of the mys 
tery of atoned for 
and Our Saviour wins for us a second 
chance at life everlasting. The God- 
Man dies for our sins, and in dying 


raises the 


Calvary; sin is 


He asks each of us to die to our ego 
ism in order to live unto Him. He 
asks us to die to our falsehoods and 
live according to His truth; to die to 
our wrong and live by His right; to 
die to our evil and live for His good. 
He does this not merely by teaching 
us “the way” of life. He wins for us 
and offers us and gives as many as 
divine life. 
In this way a new race of mankind is 
created. The advancement of mankind 
on every conceivable plane of progress 
Calvary is the nucleus of 
a new world (II Cor. 5:17), a new 
heaven and new earth (Apoc. 21:1), 
which God’s omnipotence is even now 
creating out of this old world dying 
all around us. With Calvary the long 
night of 


will receive it—His own 


is assured. 


human despair was ended 


and the glorious day of hope was 
ushered in. For the most. thrilling 
thing about the death of Christ 1 


that God became Man to make men 
gods. This divine rebirth comes to 
us through the life-giving death of 
Jesus. This is the wondrous mystery 
of Calvary. 
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STAGE 
AND SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 


Fred Astaire, a memorable Gershwin score, the city of Paris, 
Kay Thompson, and Audrey Hepburn are, in order, the 
asets of a superb family musical, FUNNY FACE. A mod- 
emized version of the Broadway hit, this is merely another 
variation on the age-old Cinderella theme, with Astaire as a 
fashion photographer and dancing Miss Hepburn in the 
role of an avant garde salesgirl. The color photography is 
brilliantly effective, and there are several novel techniques 
employed in the presentation. Everything about Funny Face 
is elegant, bizarre, and entertaining. It is one of the best 
screen musicals in years. (Paramount) 


LIZZIE is indeed a three-faced woman, a girl of triple per- 
sonality who is torn between good, evil, and a neurotic 
in-between. As a case history of a mentally distraught young 
lady, this is interesting. but as entertainment for adults it 
ison the bland side. Played by Eleanor Parker, the girl 
is by turn drab, wanton, and sweet, as psychiatrist Richard 
Boone probes her subconscious and encourages the normal 
side of her personality to assume control. Suggestiveness is 
rampant in the scenes wherein Lizzie is dominant, and some 
of the subject matter is on the questionable side. This is 
merely fair entertainment, with Joan Blondell, Hugo Haas, 
and Ric Roman supporting the stars. (M-G-M) 


THE STRANGE ONE is based on Calder Willingham’s 
End As a Man. It is a story of a mentally disturbed young 
man’s impact and influence on his classmates in a southern 
military college. Filmed in the currently popular, terse, 
“realistic” style, it is an unappetizing concoction, choppy in 
presentation, often confusing as a result to those who are 
unfamiliar with the story. The defiant, swaggering cadet of 
the title is out to force the resignation of a Major who had 
disciplined him before the entire corps. To do that he will 








Audrey Hepburn is a salesgirl turned model in 
“Funny Face.” variation on Cinderella theme 
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Stop at nothing. His depravity, the implied disrespect for 
authority, and suggestions of a more sordid nature are suf- 
ficiently underscored to mark this unacceptable as motion 
picture entertainment for any audience. (Columbia) 





Jury room drama is more suited to the television screen than 
to the theater, but in TWELVE ANGRY MEN, an expanded 
version of the Studio One play, the transition is artfully 
accomplished. This is a stern and forceful drama, probing 
the emotions, motives, and intellectual capacities of a jury 
debating a murder verdict. On the first ballot the vote is 
eleven-to-one for guilty. The holdout, played in familiar 
monotone by Henry Fonda, gradually swings the others to 
his point of view, There are some powerful and some unbe- 
lievable passages in this salute to our pattern of justice. It is 
excellently performed by Ed Begley, Jack Warden, E. G. 
Marshall, Lee Cobb, and Edward Binns, but the net result 
inclines more toward TV drama than motion picture fare. 
(United Artists) 


Burt Lancaster and Kirk Douglas team up in a mood Western 
called, GUNFIGHT AT O K CORRAL, a deliberate, tense, 
and generally interesting flashback to the days of Wyatt 
Earp, his friends, and his enemies. Flanked by Rhonda Flem- 
ing, Jo Ann Fleet, and John Ireland, the stars stalk through 
this sagebrush charade with grim precision. Its general enter- 
tainment value is marred by the inclusion of a suggestive 
sequence, but even the casual moviegoer can detect the trail 
this follows. It is well acted in the tight-lip tradition. (Para- 
mount) 


Tyrone Power, Lloyd Nolan, and Mai Zetterling are involved 
in a gripping, provocative sea yarn in ABANDON SHIP, 
an adult drama concerned with the survivors of a shipwreck 
adrift in an overcrowded lifeboat. Power, as officer in com- 
mand, is faced with the terrible decision of lightening the 
load by ordering a number of “expendable” survivors over 


Mai Zetterling and Tyrone Power with other cast 
members in scene from “Abandon Ship” 
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the side. The dramatic potentiality of the situation is fully }@!"“ 


Henry Fonda is a holdout member of murder jury 
in the dramatic “Twelve Angry Men” 






realized, even though the basic premise is debatable. The this 1 
interpretations by the star trio and an all-British cast are dle-ag 
expert, as is the photography and the technical effects. In. [SP 
genuity and restraint characterize the development of this affair 
thoroughly engrossing sea adventure. (Columbia) stairs 
more 
Randolph Scott continues his gaunt, grim, cowpuncher dialo 
assignment in THE TALL T, a surprisingly effective study | 
of crime and punishment set amid the crags and boulders of Men 
a mountain hideout. Scott and Maureen O'Sullivan, daugh- } P!@ 
ter of a wealthy copper miner, are being held for ransom by 
a trio of vicious killers. The pattern is familiar but the per} Two 
Richard Boone, Skip | beca 
Homeier, and Henry Silva offering striking interpretations estal 
as the partners in villainy. Though produced on a modest 


formances are exceptional, with 


Oo 
1g 


budget, this is several notches above its more lavish com- 
petitors in concept and accomplishment. It is a taut and 





compelling character study, well acted and directed. (Colum- 
bia) 


Stripped of its gorier detail, Robert Ruark’s best-seller 
SOMETHING OF VALUE is a fascinating, melodramatic 
study of the Mau Mau terror in Kenya. Compressing the 
lengthy novel into a movie-size epic was a herculean chore, 
but one which pays exciting dividends in this instance. Al 
though the vast and complex problem of colonialism and ra- 





cial relationship is merely touched upon, the effect is emo- 
tionally gripping and dramatically valid. Performances trom 
Rock Hudson, Wendy Hiller, Sidney Poitier, Dana Wynter, 
and Juano Hernandez are uniformly fine in this tense adult 
drama built around the terror of the Red-stained Mau Mau. 
Though the black-and-white photography is interesting, this 
would have benefited considerably by the use of color. 


(M-G-M) 








Paddy Chayetsky’s THE BACHELOR PARTY, also_ bor: 


rowed from the TV screen, is a realistic, occasionally touch- 











ing, often sordid vignette in which moral values are more 





than slightly awry in practically every instance. When four 





young men from a New York ofhce take a pal out for a 





bachelor dinner, the evening takes on the aspects of a pagan 





orgy, which becomes boring, depressing, and quite juvenile 





before the first touch of dawn cleanses the screen. In several 





scenes, Chayefsky’s approach is morally indefensible and 


















yite offensive to Christian values. Despite deft perform- 
ances, especially by Don Murray, E. G. Marshall, and Carolyn 
Jones this “slice of life” is tawdry fare. (United Artists) 


SPRING REUNION needs far more intimacy and charm 
than it receives in this tepid treatment. As a television com- 
edy-drama, the story by Robert Alan Aurthur had warmth 
gd humor in a sixty-minute recounting of a high-school 
reunion. Expanded to movie length, it lacks both impetus 
god clarity, with performers, director, and adaptor all falling 
by the wayside. Betty Hutton and Dana Andrews are un- 
gnvincing as Classmates who meet fifteen years later, but 
silent-screen star Laura La Plante does create a genuine fig- 
we ina welter of cliché characterizations. A dull and unexcit- 
ing charade. (United Artists) 


The New Plays 


Tennessee. Williams is again prowling through the moral 
quagmires of the South in ORPHEUS DESCENDING, a 
bitter and tragic tale, reminiscent of a recent Williams movie 
in which decadence and depravity were commercialized to the 
hilt. The tragedy of Williams is the callous, almost deter- 
fully | mined, manner in which he is destroying a great talent. In 
The | this instance he is absorbed in the sleazy romance of a mid- 
dleaged woman and a young drifter who comes to the Mis- 


star 

" “i issippi town where she operates a dry-goods store. Their 

f this | affair, carried on while the woman’s husband lies dying up- 
sairs, is a complex and monotonous misadventure made 
more unappetizing by the author’s penchant for “meaty” 

ncher | dialogue. Williams is so intent on the dung-heap he has 

study | lost sight of the stars. For those who found The Glass 

ers of | Menagerie an exhilarating experience, each new Williams 

augh- | play is in the nature of a major disappointment. 

ym. by 

‘ per- | Two of the season’s recent failures are worth noting if only 


Skip } because they represent the mis-steps of a newcomer and of an 


itions | established playwright. John Patrick, whose record is 


odest 
com- 


and Dana Wynter and Rock Hudson in a scene from “Something of Value.’ 
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capped by The Teahouse of the August Moon, stumbled 
badly with GOOD AS GOLD, a political satire which started 
out to spool Congress and the FBI and wound up as badly 
confused as the most pathetic Potomac bureaucrat. John 
McLiam, in his first time out as a dramatist, found the going 
equally rough with THE SIN OF PAT MULDOON, in 
which James Barton, as an unregenerate, dying Irishman, 
tried to resuscitate a dull treatise by the most frantic, ama- 
teurish posturing Broadway has seen since his own Tobacco 
Road. He did not succeed. 

Those who recall Beatrice Lillie and/or the ZIEGFELD FOL- 
LIES in peak form had best avoid the current combination. 
The eminent, often 
wasted in 


imperious Lady Peel is compietely 
a series of shabby sketches which 
demands upon her and do no credit to her talent. She is by 
turn an airline stewardess who alarms her charges by singing 
“I’ve Got a Feeling I’m Falling”; a supermarket gossip with 
a yen for Arthur Godfrey; a high-society lady coping with a 
flabby asparagus stalk; and a Follies girl swinging out over 


impose no 


the audience on a crescent moon. But the sketches fall as 
flat as the balance of the show, which is deadly dull and, on 
one occasion, appallingly vulgar, even for a Broadway revue. 
The Ziegfeld estate should sue for libel, and Miss Lillie 
should make a solemn promise to be more cautious in the 
future. 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD brings Paul Douglas back to the 
theater after a decade of glaring into Hollywood cameras. 
This time he is blustering his way through a comedy-drama 
about a middle-aged roughneck with a heart of gold, a twelve- 
year-old son, a hotel in Miami, and a full quota of problems. 
The most important of these is to restore, or establish, a 
rapport with his motherless boy. Relatives, bill collectors, 
and his own fumbling shallowness all but sabotage his case. 
Douglas, and a good cast, bolster a mediocre plot, and the 
result is an agreeable, if never outstanding, blend of pathos, 
humor, and _ sentimentality. 
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study of Mau Mau terror in Kenya 
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Jim Fitzsimmons has momen!"@ 
Colonel Edward Riley Bradley was a > * 
gambler who would, he assured a pig 
Congressional committee, bet on any. pe 
thing. This trait is not ordinarily ac |) 
cepted as proof of Solomonic wisdom, pe 
but Colonel Bradley was not an ordi roll 
nary man. Besides winning more bets = 
; than he lost, he ‘bred four Kentucky ae . 
Derby winners, and because his horses gins 
could run rapidly he acquired a repu- pe 4 
i tation for awesome sagacity. hades 
One of the many legends which have Leet 
survived him insists that as late as the 
last Saturday in April he would let pes 
you pick a horse and would lay four i 
to one that the steed wouldn't get to je 
the post in the Derby one week later. ably 
True or false, the fact that horsemen tes 
believe this legend indicates what a om 
fragile, temperamental, unpredictable pie 
critter the Thoroughbred is. pts 
By the time these paragraphs are site 
published, the 1957 Derby will be - 
monopolizing space on the sports pages. Wray 
However, this has to be written in kiln 
advance, and it would be flying in the rag 
face of Colonel Bradley's advice to ax J. 
sume that the current favorite, Bold ed 
Ruler, would even start in the race, let 
alone win it. re 
It’s best to settle for the devout hope J- 
that Bold Ruler does get there, because J, | 
that would mean that Mr. Fitz would mi , 
get there too. Nothing better could Ka 
happen to any sports event or to the vith 
city of Louisville, Kentucky, or to peo- dd 
ple. ns 
ii Mtn Be oe le Mr. Fitz—James E. Fitzsimmons—is a r 
stooped, twinkling small, stooped, blue-eyed, — twinkling 
Irishman whom it takes Irishman whom it takes an Irishman to - 
= Irishman weed describe properly, because the Lrish don't 7 
| describe properly, me : * é Nas 
| because the Irish don’t fear adjectives like “sweet. S10 
fear adjectives Mr. Fitz is in his eighty-third year, and Jy 
like “sweet” seventy-two of those years have been 
passed in the sinful surroundings of gam- 
| bling dens where the rich and famous nie 
court him, and the stable swipes and 7 
exercise boys count him a_ friend. ni 
The span of his career can be meas A, 
United Press ured thus: He was born on Long Island a 
| on the site where the Sheepshe ad Bay Fi 
| track had not then been built, and " 
38 
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that would drive a man 


now that Sheepshead Bay is scarcely a 
is training the horse that 
may be best of the year. On the day in 


memory he 


1885 when Grover Cleveland started 
work as President, Jim Fitzsimmons 
gated work as an exercise boy at 
Sheepshead Bay. Four years later he 


was a jockey, though not then or ever, 
he says, a particularly good one. 

When moderns mention night racing 
aa novelty, Mr. Fitz chuckles, remem 
ering a ride under the lights on Long 
jland when he nearly knocked out his 
mount and himself trying to hold off a 
challenger in the stretch which he didn’t 
his own 

Increasing weight was his enemy, prob- 
ably the only one he ever had. When 
he was too heavy to get enough mounts 


recognize as shadow. 


to support his bride, a man offered him 
a assignment demanding a punishing 
For the $100 he 
vas to get if he won, Jim punished him 
sell on 


reduction in weight. 


the sweatbox. 
Wrapped in blankets, he sat in a lime 
kiln in heat so intense—the tale goes— 


t 


that the marrow of his spine melted, and 


the road and in 


this, it is said, is why he has grown 
nore and more stooped with the passing 


vars. That’s a 


layman's diagnosis, 
though. 

He made the weight and won the race 
but the owner disappeared without pay- 


Weak walked 


his buoving his spirits 


ing him. and bitter, he 


miles to home, 


wth the thought of a pint of whiskey 


idden in a closet for medicinal 


pu 
He has never been more than a on 
drink man and then only on rare occa 
wons. Last 
Nashua 


year when he saddled 
for a rousing victory in the 
100,000 Widener Handicap at Hialeah, 
¢contessed that at his age tough races 
ike that took a lot out of him. “If I 
lad many like that,” he said, “I think I 
might have to have a cocktail afterward.” 
Anyway, when he tottered home that 
tight in the long ago, he 
the whiskey had been stolen. 


discovered 


Most biographies mention that Mr. 


fiz did a stretch as trolley car jockey 





Mr. Fitz 


to alcohol, but he’s still just a one-drink man 


by Red Smith 


in Philadelphia, which is almost true. 
When he grew too heavy to ride, a friend 
did get such a job for him but when 
he was about to take it another job in- 
tervened and he 

On 


girth on a filly 


became a 
1900, he tightened the 
named Agnes D. and 
watched her win at Brighton Beach for 
his first victory as 


trainer. 
\ugust 7, 


a trainer. From there 
on—well, there were two riple Crown 


winners, Gallant Fox and Omaha; there 


was a third Kentucky Derby winner, 
Johnstown; there were Faireno and 
Dark Secret and Nashua and 


so many, 

Bold Ruler. 
Ask Mr. Fitz to name the greatest he 

ever trained and he would shy, lest by 


many others down to 


mentioning one he give offense to the 
owner of another which he had handled. 
Nudg¢ 
fess that his special favorite was Gallant 


Fox. 


him a little, and he might con- 


At least, Gallant Fox was the horse 
concerned in the only recorded case of 
Mr. Fitz touting anybody. Ordinarily 


Mr. 
ting 


bet- 
but he 


Fitz discourages triends trom 


on or against his horses, 

broke the rule once for Captain Patrick 

Irving O' Hay. 

Captain O’Hay was a soldier of for- 
a real Richard Harding Davis hero 

who had fought all over the world, had 

held the rank of general in 


banana revolutions, was widely known as 


tune, 


assorted 


a man around the Lambs Club, the 
Players, the Friars, the race track. He 
had admired Gallant Fox as a two-year- 
old and confided to Mr. Fitz his inten 


tion of betting him in the Kentucky 
Derby. 
“Parlay him.” Mr. Fitz advised, 


“through the Derby, the Preakness, and 
the Belmont Stakes” 
The horse won all three and the captain 
retired with his winnings to Taos, N.M.., 
to build a plush motel which he named 
the Gallant Fox. 

There’s anothei 


the Triple Crown. 


yarn with all the in- 


eredients of a fairy tale, which happens 


to be true. About ten years after the 
Gallant Fox episode, Captain O’Hay 
was dying in Taos. There was a Thor 


oughbred colt in the neighborhood 
which he had admired. Two men who 
operated a filling station, friends of the 


with the 
Denton 


captain names of 
Dalton Burt, 
bought the colt and led him to the sick- 


improbable 
I 


and Gaylord 


room window. 

\s though he’d been schooled in 
Hollywood, the colt thrust his head 
through the open window and nickered. 

“He’s yours,” said Gaylord Burt or 
Dalton Denton. 


Captain O’Hay got off 
and went to training the 
Gay Dalton to 


his deathbed 
He took 


and 


horse. 


Mexico City won 


everything in sight at the Hipodromo 
de las Americas—the Handicap Presi- 
dencial, the Handicap de la Ciudad de 
Mexico, the Derb Mexicano, the 
Handicap de las Americas, the Handi- 
cap Hidalgo, the Handicap Jalisco, the 


Handi ap Morelos. 


For two or three years, Captain O’ Hay 


lived on benzedrine and Gay Dalton. 
\fter his trainer’s death in Taos on 
October 19, 1944, Gay Dalton had only 


one more winning year. The horse came 


back to the United States and must have 


drifted to the bush tracks of the west, 
for now and then you come across a 
race program in some place like La 
Junta, Colo., and find a feature race 
named the Gay Dalton Handicap, as 


there is a Gay Dalton Handicap today 
in Mexico City. 


This seems to be getting away from 
Mr. Fitz, though. Five years ago when 
\queduct was giving Mr. Fitz a silver 


plate “in appreciation of forty years ot 


Jo 


a piece about him in 
Herald Tribune. 

“He has,” 
children (this isn’t a 


Palmer wrote 


the Neu York 


pleasant association,” 


Joe wrote, “six great-grand- 


very recent count) 
and as fine a collection of racing stories 
as you'll find anywhere. This isn’t quite 
the point. I suppose some quite un- 


have saddled Derby 


winners, and there’s no trick to having 


pleasant persons 
ereat-erandchildren once you get started. 
Mr. Fitz deserves a silver plate for just 
being him. 
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Flappiness, the stranger told L&urte, got 


The kitchen at six in the morning was bright and cheer- 
ful, but Laurie was scarcely aware of that as she washed 
her breakfast dishes and laid a fresh place for Ben. 
Her eye noticed instead the spotless linoleum, the gleam 
of chromium and porcelain, the freshly laundered cur- 
tains. Everything, in short, that showed what a good 
housekeeper she was. 

Her husband, as she well knew, gave little thought 
to such things. Ben liked comfort, a regular routine, 
familiar objects where he expected to find them. He 


took them for granted too, going off cheerfully each day 
to his job at the mill, coming back at night tired, but 
still cheerful, accepting Laurie and the dinner she served 
him with the same equanimity with which he took over 
his big chair and reading lamp, his pipe, the evening 
paper. 

With one last look around, Laurie tiptoed up to the 
spare room, where she had laid out her new spring sult 
the night before. She dressed quickly, put on the wide 
brimmed hat with the pink rose on it, picked up het 
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cotton gloves and shiny plastic handbag. 


At the 
to peer through 


head of the stairs she paused 


a partly open bedroom 


door. Ben lay in a tangle of sheets, one 
husky arm over his head. He looked 
young and defenseless with his flushed 
face and parted lips. Earlier in their 
marriage Laurie could never resist kiss- 
ing him awake at such moments. But 
now her mind registered only the fact 
that he was dead to the world and that 
he needed a shave. 

Back in the kitchen, she riffled the 
pages of a magazine, tore out what she 


wanted, tucked it into her purse. Then 
she scribbled a note for Ben, propped 


it against the sugar bowl. “I’ve decided 
to take the day off,” it said. ‘“There’s a 
meat pie and snow pudding on the ice, 
if I'm not back for supper. Love, 
Laurie.” 

At 6:35 she slipp d out the side way 


and stopped in dismay 
tracks on the 


flew to the mat, 


at the sight of 
Her 


where the culprit 


muddy front steps. 


eves 


cringed, an insignificant tail twitching. 





“Stubby,” Laurie hissed, “you're a bad 
dog. Go hor now. MARCH!” 

She watched him slink through the 
hedge, then up the street, past 
the silent houses, into town. Only a 
spindly little vith a toothless grin 
saw het 

"236, Laurie,” said and stopped 
bouncing his ball. “You're all dressed 
up. I betcha goin’ on the cars, to Radio 
Citv. Hah?” 

She looked past him, to the spiral of 
black smoke al the mill, the first 
newsboy on his bike, and she said 
quickly, “You istn’t pry, Jackie. It 
isn’t polite.” 

In front of the irket Joe Hubbell 
stood among the crates of vegetables, 
feet planted in a soggy mess of wilted 
cabbage leaves. 

“Morning, Laurie,” he called out. 
“Watch those pi shoes, now.” 

She smiled her thanks, stepping gin- 
gerly, wrinkling her nose in distaste, her 
tidy soul outraged at the sight of a to- 
mato can, half full of dirty water, among 


the oranges. 


The ticket TCE 1 sn't opt n when 
Laurie reached the station, so she had 
time to get her breath and tighten the 
elastic on her ! vhich would slide 
back on her head, loosening the heavy 
knot of red gold ha She steadied it 


with a few extra pins, somewhat reas 


back at 


ibove the chewing 


sured by the face that stared 


} : } 
her in the mirro1 
eum machine 


\ll that mass of hair, she thought. If 


she only had the jurage to cut it off. 
She’d wanted to five vears ago, before 
her mother died. But Mama had hated 


bobs, sen—he 


Mama’s 


and was only a roomet 


then, in boarding house—Ben 


492 


had said he did 
wouldn't notice. 
You couldn’t tell. 
Frank Coe at the ticket window was 
the kind that would know what a girl 
looked like. 


ter when 


too. Maybe now he 


Then again, he might. 
5 5 


Laurie remembered the win- 
she he'd 


months. 


Was seventeen and 


been a roomer, too, for a lew 
Those stares of his had made her squirm, 
and liked him, even if he 
candy. But then, Laurie 
had never paid much attention to men, 
till Ben came along. 
Frank winked 
stamped her ticket. 


Baby?” he 


she’d never 


did bring hei 


now boldly as he 


“Goin’ on a toot, 
said soltly. “In such a floosie 
hat, too. Somebody ought to put a flea 


in Ben’s ear.” 


“You owe me eight cents change,” 
Laurie said stiffly and turned away in 
relief at the sound of the incoming 
train, 

Once settled, with a seat to herself, 
she took out the page from the maga 
zine and studied the heading: SOME 


WIVES GET INTO RUTS. ARE YOU 
ONE OF THEM? Then she read the 
article for the fourth time. 

Such women, it them 
selves to blame, for husbands had a way 
of just accepting unthinkingly what was 
done for them. That 
ought to take a day off now 
do what she wanted to do, see 


said, had only 


was why a wife 
and then, 
what s/e 
The experience would 
be beneficial to her and to her family 
as well 


wanted to see. 


Laurit 


put the down 


paper and 
The trouble was she had no idea 


wanted to 


sighed 


what she 


do or see becaus 


for three years now her only interests 
had been domestic ones. All her time 
had been spent in turning Mama's 


boarding house into a neat, well-ordered 


place. 

She was in a rut, all right, a house- 
hold rut, but how had she got there? 
Belore Mama died she had wanted nice 


clothes and parties, and not much else. 
Why Did it have 
something to do with Ben, and the way 


he felt about hei 


had she changed? 
now? 
Maybe it was her for 
beginning, for 


fault, 
the 


loving 
Ben much in 


looked 


never 


too 
that she 
that he had 
way she had 


known she 


now was clear 


the 
He had 
about him, of 
stuck all over 
would never have oc- 
him if it 


back, it 
cared for her in 
him 


cra7y 


wanted too. 
was 
cours¢ it 


must have 


out 
her—but marriage 
curred to hadn’t been for 
Mama’s dying suddenly and Laurie’s try- 
ing helplessly to keep the boarding house 
going because she didn’t know what else 
to do. 

It had just happened, that was all. 
Big, handsome Ben, carried away by an 
impulse to be kind. There had been 


that awful night in the cluttered kitchen, 





when Laurie, having burned the dinne 
beyond salvaging, had announced pg. 
tween sobs that she couldn't go on, The 
house would have to be sold. She mug 
find a job. 

No, Ben had said quietly, this was he 
home and she must stay in it. He would 
see to that. And then, gulping once or 
twice, he had asked her to marry him, 
He was doing well at the mill, would 
be assistant next year. No 
boarders from now on, he promised. In 
fact, he could aftord to fix the house up 
real 


engineer 


nice. 

Laurie had wept in incredulous relief, 
erateful for his arm around her, and it 
wasn’t until long afterward that. she 
wondered whether Ben could have been 
thinking more of himself than her when 
he made his proposal. If she had sold 
the house that fall, Ben would have been 
out of luck. Most families didn’t want 
to board mill folks. 

Being married had been fun at first, 
doing the house over, making curtains, 
learning to cook. And Ben was certainly 
husband. Too 
perhaps, it seemed now. 
tion from 


a contented contented, 
As if the transi- 


Mama’s star boarder 


to Lau 
rie’s husband had taken place without 
his even knowing it. He had reached the 
point of accepting without thinking, just 
as the article said. 

Sut the that Laurie’s own 
fault, She had decided that 
she wasn’t important to him as a wile, 
so she put all her energies into order 


rut, was 


not Ben’s. 


and cleanliness, good food and_ shining 
surfaces. At first it had seemed enough. 
But lately there had been vague longings 
for something out of reach. 

She looked out the window. The train 
was slipping through little towns along 
the river, where patches of dirty snow 
still lay in the hollows (though it was 
\pril) and a row of shacks squatted in 
mud. 

Laurie closed her eyes. 
There 
wanted to see, and it 


She shouldn't 


have nothing — she 


come, Was 
would have been 
1 good day to air the blankets and win- 
ter clothes. 

It was ten o'clock when she left Grand 
Central Station moved with the 
crowds across Forty-second Street toward 
Fifth Now, tor the first 
she felt a quiver of excitement, wished 
she had made a definite plan for the 
day. 


and 


\venue. time 


The sun shone, but the wind blew 
from the east. 
with 


gustily Laurie clutched 
hand, With _ the 
other she steadied the big hat on het 
heavy, bronze-gold hair. 

\t Fifth Avenue she gazed at the Pub- 
lic Library, then let her eyes travel south, 
to the pinnacles of the Empire State 
and Chrysler buildings against the bright 
spring sky. 


her purse one 


Then she turned uptown, 
crossed at Forty-sixth Street to inspect a 
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mouth watering confection in Schrafft’s 
window, only to recross later and stand 
in awed contemplation of a slim, se- 
quined beauty displayed by Saks Fifth 
Avenue. 

In the plaza at Rockefeller Center hy- 
acinths in mauve and pink and white 
were banked facing the fountain. Young 
people in Easter finery with cameras 
swarmed in and out. The air was full 
of the sound of gay voices and trickling 
water, the intoxicating smell of flowers. 
Laurie stood, entranced. 

Then suddenly a gust of wind sent her 
hat spinning toward the row of shops. 
She ran after it, conscious of a shower 
of hairpins, the knot at her neck slip- 
ping lower and lower. At that moment 
a tall, and at first glance, elderly man 
stepped from one of the doorways, picked 
up the hat, and held it out with a smile. 

“Thank Laurie murmured, 
struggling with the few remaining hair- 
pins while he flicked the pink rose with 
an immaculate handkerchief, 
don’t bother.” 

But he helped her put the hat on, 
changing the position of a pin to an- 
chor the elastic, and then made her sit 
down on a bench to catch her breath. 
“You're all excited, aren’t you? Having 
aholiday from school, perhaps?” 

He sat beside her as he spoke, and 
Laurie saw that he wasn’t old, really. It 
was just that his hair had gone gray, 
and he had a look of being at home in 
the color and about them. 
The strange thing was that she did not 
feel at all disturbed by the knowledge 
that she was being picked up, something 
-so Mama had taught her—no nice girl 
ever permitted. 

“Not from school,” she laughed. “I’m 
a married woman, but I’ve only been 


you,” 


“please 


movement 


here once before, and, well, there’s an 
awful lot to see in a short time. I have 
togo home on the 3:42 train.” 

His smile was amused, kindly. “What 
shall you see first?’ he asked. 

“I haven't got a plan,” Laurie said. 
“I guess I'll just have to take things as 
they come.” And then she blushed and 
that now he would certainly 
think she was asking to be picked up. 

But her companion did not seem to 
have noticed. “There’s the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art,” he said, “but it’s 
too nice a day to spend indoors. How 
about the Cloisters?” 

Her widened. “A monastery?” 
she said, and, her embarrassment forgot- 
ten, listened while he explained that it 
Was a sort of museum, 

He smiled down at her. “I don’t come 
to New York very often either,” he said. 
“Suppose we see the Cloisters together.” 

Laurie hesitated, but only for a sec- 
ond. Mama would have not approved. 


thought 


eyes 





town, 
pect a 










Neither would Ben. And this might 





HERMIT THRUSH 


by D. B. STEINMAN 


Among the fragrant pines, in twilight hush, 
I wandered where arbutus blooms; and there 
The throbbing music of a hermit thrush 
Came floating on the evening air: 


Oh, holy, holy 


Ah, purity, purity, purity, 


Sing sweetly, sweetly, sweetly ... 


A golden flute-like note, prolonged and low, 
And then a cadence of unearthly beauty rang 
Like silver bells, ethereal, as though 


A messenger from heaven sang: 


Oh, holy, holy 


Ah, purity, purity, purity, 


Sing sweetly, sweetly, sweetly ... 





easily be what Frank Coe had meant by, 
“Goin’ on a toot, Baby?” And yet she 
felt carefree as she answered, 
“Oh, could we? Is there time?” 

And later, as the Number 4 bus lum- 
bered up Fifth Avenue, and the build- 
ings gave way to the green reaches of 
Central Park, she thought with surprise 
about the differences in people. Some 


almost 


of them you could see every single day 
and not know a thing about them. And 
then there would be someone like this, 
without even a name, who made you feel 
the important things, 
that somehow all the rest didn’t matter. 

She sighed happily. “I never thought 
I'd be doing this,” she said. 

“The nicest things are the unexpected 
ones,” he answered. “I found that out a 
So I’m re- 
ceptive mood. And sometimes,” his eyes 
twinkled, “I even nudge fate a little. 
Speak to a stranger, buy a ticket to an 
unknown destination, do something I’ve 


so sure about 


long time ago. often in a 


always wanted to do and never have.” 

Laurie nodded quickly. “I’ve always 
wanted to cut my hair,” she said, “only 
I’ve never had the courage.” 

“Hair is sure to grow again,” he said 
with gravity. “Not like a finger, you 
know,—or an ear.” 

“Ben might not like it,” 
mured. 

“Your husband?” he said, and when 
nodded, “Well, be 
sure about husbands until you confront 
them with the fact, can you?” And now 
he seemed to be laughing at himself. 

Then he was grave again. “I’m afraid 
I was cross with Clarissa for letting her 
he said. “But I liked it 


she mur- 


she you never can 


hair grow,” 

later.” 
“Clarissa—yout said Laurie. 
He nodded. “We were married while 

we were still at the university, years ago, 


wife,” 


when the boyish bob was in and curls 


were out, Clarissa had the courage to 
defy fashion—and me.” 

“And now you wouldn’t have it dif- 
ferent?” she asked. 


“There’s only one thing I would have 


different about Clarissa,” he said in an 

odd tone, looking away. 
Not wanting to ask any 

tions, looked 


brown expanse of the river, where the 


more ques- 


Laurie away too, at the 
wind was cutting a swath of vivid green. 
Later, when they reached Fort Tryon 
Park, she forgot everything else, as the 
atmosphere of the old world took hold. 

They wandered about for an hour, 
now in the shadow of the cloisters them- 
selves, now in a sunlit garden, where 
bits of the river were framed in a groined 
arch or mist of 
leaves. They bought postcards and sai 
the sun. And 
toothless 


seen through a ereen 


from 
with a 


on a stone, 
there was a small 
grin like Jackie’s who hung about and 
finally demanded, “Please, Mister, what's 
your name?” 

“Chipping,” the answer, 
to my friends.” And there 
thing about his voice, the warmth of his 
smile, that sent a tingle of regret through 
Laurie. She wished, for no particular 
reason, that had 
Jackie this morning. 

Presently Mr. Chipping looked at his 
watch. “Why,” he 
o’clock. Time we had something to eat.” 

In the large restaurants near 
Fifty-seventh Street they found a booth 
and, while Mr. Chipping ordered lunch, 
Laurie slipped away to tidy her hair. 

Later, as they talked over dessert and 


warm 


boy 


“Chip, 


some- 


was 


was 


she been nicer to 


said, “it’s almost one 


one ol 


coffee, she told of the article which had 
inspired her day off, and that led to 
other things, so that before she knew it, 
she had said enough about Mama, and 
and Ben’s coming 


the boarding house, 


to the rescue, to give any discerning lis- 
tener a fairly good idea of her problem. 

And then, Mr. Chipping’s own story 
came out too, simply, and without dwell- 
“That 
the university was full of promise for 
Clarissa and me,” he 
write, you see, so I was to have a teach- 


ing on its tragedy. last year at 


said. “I wanted to 
ing job the next term, while I tried my 
wings. We did a lot of 
studying together, and enjoyed sports 


reading and 
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too, hiking, skating, and—” he hesitated 
—‘‘skiing.” 

Che change in tone baffled Laurie. 
She waited. And presently he told her of 
the skiing accident that had changed 
his life. Clarissa had been crippled so 
badly that she had never walked again. 
Her husband, of course, could not give 
her the care she needed; only a trained 


person could do that. And since the 
teaching would not provide enough 
money, he had taken another sort of 
job instead. 

“It’s a cement concern,” Mr. Chip- 


ping went on, “and I’ve done well from 
a financial standpoint. I travel 
a lot, and twice a year come to the New 
York office for a conference. Which ex 
plains,” he finished with his warm smile, 
“my being here today. | 
pointment at four o'clock.” 
‘But your writing,” 
“That,” he 
don’t talk 


ways. 


about 


have an ap- 


Laurie cried. 
still 


Chis job is good in 


said smiling, “we 
about. 

Weekends at home, for in- 
except for the treks like 
may even this time.” 

“You've had to give up your dreams.” 
she said. 

“Not altogether. 
size a bit, that’s all. 
depend on being certain about what lies 
around the bend in the Clarissa 
and I have learned to take ours in small 


nany 
stance, 
this. I 


long 
make it 


shrunk in 
Happiness doesn’t 


They’ ve 


road. 


pieces. Often she has a good day when 


I’m at home and, if the weather’s warm, 


1 can wheel her outdoors. Sometimes 
we eat under the trees and read. Old 
books we still like, or new ones that 


give us something to argue about. Clar- 
issa still has a mind of her own.” 

“But her,” 
said, bear it?’’ 

we | suppose it’s a sort of game I play 
with myself,” he admitted, “finding bits 
of fun and beauty to take to her. Like 
today—” he shot her a mischievous look 


being away from Laurie 


“How can you 


—“seeing the Cloisters, having luncheon 
with a pretty young girl.” 

It’s true, Laurie thought as he turned 
to pick up the check, he stores up the 
things he sees and the people, as if they 
were worth saving. And me. I’m part 
of it too. He will tell Clarissa all about 
me—my hair that wouldn’t stay up, and 
my hat that wouldn’t stay on. Maybe it 
will even make her laugh a little. 

They left the walked 
down the Avenue, stopping at a florist’s 
where Mr. Chipping bought a gardenia 
for Laurie’s lapel. The sky had clouded 
and presently a sudden shower drove 


restaurant and 


them into a doorway, where they watched 
the lumbering buses, the scurrying peo 
ple, through a curtain of rain. 

\ young girl with a gray poodle on a 
leash joined them, producing from an 
envelope four small red objects which 
turned out to be overshoes—for the dog 
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“With every clip one more year of your 
age go pouf. You are bambino again. Belissima!” 


Gravely she lifted each paw to put them 
on, and the little 
rolled reproachful eyes at Laurie’s jaugh- 
ter and licked 
tive tongue. 


dog, unprotesting, 


his whiskers with a fur- 

The next minute they were gone, the 
girl in thin soled slippers like a ballet 
dancer's, her head uncovered. Laurie 
a last look, her eyes wide 
“Why, he looked embar- 


vassed,” she said, “exactly like a person.” 


leaned out for 
with surprise. 
“Sometimes [I think a good dog is a 
person,” Mr, Chipping said. 
The rain stopped finally, and with a 
start remembered the 3:42 train 
for Granite Falls. “My appointment is 
near 


Laurie 


Grand Central,” her companion 


said. “We'll get a cab.” 


It seemed to Laurie that a taxi never 
adventure never 
rushed so relentlessly to its conclusion. 
She still had forty minutes, when Mr. 
Chipping found a seat in the waiting 


traveled so fast, and 


room and sat down beside her. 

“You 

he said. 

“It’s I'll al- 

ways remember how kind you've been 
i” 

smiling, 


haven't told me youn name,” 


Laurie,” she said, “and 
to me, Mr. Chipping. 

“Chip,” he corrected, “—t0 
my friends.” 

“Thank you, Chip,” she said, her eyes 
luminous. It’s been a_ beautiful day. 
Only, —all of a sudden it’s—it’s over.” 

“Beauty hasn’t anything to do with 


‘A great deal can 


time,” he said simply. 
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pe crowded into a small space, you 
know.” He took her hand. “There’s a 
poem Clarissa and I have always liked. 
A chap named Ben Jonson wrote it, 
and it goes like this: 
“It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be. 
A lily for a day 
Is fairer far in May 
Although it fall and die that night. 
In small proportions we just beau- 
ties see, 
And in short measures life may per- 
fect be.” 
“And in short measures!’ ” 
echoed. “‘I’ll try to remember.” 
He stood up. “Good-by then, Laurie,” 
he said. “It’s been a good day for me 
too, one of the best. I won’t forget you.” 
With a sense of loss that was strangely 
tinged with pride, she watched him go. 
When the milling crowds had swallowed 
him, she sat very still, looking about her. 
Only this morning, she thought, I left 
Granite Falls, and yet I’m not the same 
I ought to wear a badge or 
smething, so the difference will show— 
Her hand went to the lapel of her 
coat, the cool touch of the gardenia, but 


Laurie 


person. 


she shook her head. Something that 
would last, that the old Laurie had 
wanted and never had—And then it 


came to her, like a flash of light. Her 
hair—she would cut her hair. 

“It’s sure to grow again,” a voice re- 
minded her. ‘Not like a finger, or an 
ear.” She smiled faintly, remembering. 

The clock above the information 
booth said ten minutes after three when 
Laurie, having learned that there was 
a barber shop on the concourse, dashed 
off to find it. Luckily, the place was 
empty, the Italian barber at her service. 
In a wink Laurie’s gleaming knot 
lay on the floor. Experienced fingers 
nipped and shaped, fluffed and patted. 

\t half past three the barber stood 
back, inspecting his work with pride. 
“Is swell job,” he gloated. “With every 
(lip one more year of your age go pouf. 
You are bambino again. Belissima!”’ 

With only twelve minutes to catch 
her train, Laurie had no time for Latin 
compliments, only partly understood. 
But something in her changed personal- 
ity responded to the words, the ardent 
look. She blushed and left a dollar tip 
in his ‘brown palm. 

She flew now, hat in hand, heart 
pounding. Suppose she missed the 3:42? 
She made it, with only a minute to 
spare, and sank ‘back in her seat, eyes 
closed. It was as if she floated now be- 
tween two worlds and was part of nei- 
ther. Her mind still glowed with the 
memory of her day with Chip, and yet 
there was excitement in the thought 
that she was on her way to Granite 
Falls—and Ben. 


She opened her eyes and looked out 
the window, surprised to find that the 
city was left behind and the familiar 
landmarks of the morning seemed to 
have undergone some subtle change. 
Late afternoon sunshine lay on the river 
now, turning it to gold. The patches of 
snow had melted, revealing dark earth 
and an occasional green shoot. 

Even the row of shacks seemed less 
dreary as the train flashed by. A child 
in a bright blue dress waved, and in 
front of the last sagging gate a forsythia 
bush had burst miraculously into bloom, 
a transforming smile on an ugly face. 

Laurie’s feeling of excitement in- 
creased as the train rushed on. It was as if 
something inside of her pushed and 
strained toward Granite Falls—and Ben. 

It was still light when Laurie got off 
the train and started up Main Street. 
Not many people were about, for it 
Was supper time in Granite Falls. But 
Frank Coe, smoking an off-duty pipe at 
his front gate, gave her a sour look. 

“Hello, Frank,” she smiled, remember- 
ing with a touch of shame her snub of 





¢ He who carries a tale makes a 


monkey of himself.—Quote 





the morning, feeling his curious gaze on 
her shorn head, and not minding at all. 

The vegetable market was closed for 
the night, glass windows pulled down 
over the produce, and a little shock of 
surprise ran through Laurie at the sight 
of a big bunch of lilacs right in the mid- 
dle of the oranges. 

So that was what the tomato can was 
for, she thought and recalled with a feel- 
ing of wonder that last week there had 
been geraniums beside the potato bin 
and, that, willows, of all 
things, among the cabbages. So 


before pussy 
even 
Joe Hubbell, in his fumbling way, went 
in for beauty. She’d never noticed. 

Passing Jackie’s house, Laurie wished 
for just a second that he would come 
out and that she 
could tell him he’d been right. She had 
gone to Radio City. But she hurried on 
in the gathering dusk, thinking of Ben, 
wondering whether he’d liked the sup- 
per she fixed for him. 


bounce his ball, so 


3ut the sight of her own house, dark 
and silent, touched her heart with a 
nameless fear. He had to be there, she 
told herself. Had to be, or this wonder- 
ful day would have no meaning. The 
words of Chips’ poem rushed to her lips, 
and she spoke them aloud. ‘“’In short 
measures, short measures!’ But oh,” she 
thought in panic, “Not 
short. Please, please not until—” 

At that 


sudden too 


the 


instant a breeze stirred 





branches of the spreading maple, and she 


caught a ribbon of light around the 
shade of the bathroom window. Fler 


breath escaped in a whispering sigh. 

Something slithered past her in the 
darkness and a dim shape loomed nea 
the hedge. She called out softly. “Stubby, 
don’t be afraid. back, Stubby. 
That’s a good dog.” 

He crawled 
touched her knee with a damp, placating 


Come 


slowly on his stomach, 
paw. And as she patted his rough head, 
she thought of the poodle in his red 
overshoes, 
look. 

“A good dog is a person,” Chip had 
said. 

She slipped around the house, in by 
the side door. The kitchen was empty, 
the meat pie and the pudding untouched 
in the refrigerator. She into 
front hall, stood at the foot of the stairs. 

“Ben,” she called in a voice that was 
not quite steady “Ben—” 


remembered his outraged 


went the 


There was a silence, long enough for 
her to wonder what questions she was 
going to have to answer, what words 
she could possibly find to tell Ben every- 
thing that was in her heart. But when 
he appeared at the top of the stairs, she 
said only, “You didn’t eat your supper, 
Ben. And I fixed just what you like.” 

“IT wasn’t hungry,” he muttered. But 
his look of injured struck a 
comic note, since he held a razor in his 
hand and face was 
fringed with lather. “I heard the train,” 
he went on. “Knew you'd 
so—” He broke off and finished crossly, 
“Oh the heck with it, Who 
wants to eat 


dignity 
one side of his 
be along, 
Laurie. 


alone?” 
She smiled to herself, feeling suddenly 


older and wiser than he. “O.K.” she 
said, “we'll have supper together.” 

He still stood there, watching her. 
Then he descended slowly until he 
stood just above her head. With his 
free hand he lifted the big hat and 
planted it on the newel post. His fin- 
gers rested lightly on the springy tufts 


slid down to her shoulder, 
and touched the petals of the gardenia. 

“You're back,” he a husky 
voice, “and I’m glad. you 


different. 


of her hair 


said in 
Only, 
I’ve missed you, Laurie. Don’t 


seem 


go away again like that without warning 
me. It 
plain.” 

Laurie’s laughter had a 
“All right, Ben,” she “I promise 
not to.”” And she turned to hide 
the new, secret knowledge in her eyes. 
clear to her that 
all the questions, all the answers could 
wait now. Ben had missed her. 
glad to have her back. And in just a 
little while they would sit down and have 
supper together. 


upset me, sort of. I can’t ex- 
catch in it. 
said, 


away 
For it was suddenly 


He was 


It was as beautifully simple as that. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Titles of Our Lady 


So many are the titles of Our Lady, bestowed on her over 
the centuries; so many the prayers to her that use those titles; 
so many her shrines that bear them, built always with love. 
Even if some of them have been broken by hate and left to 
fall to ruins, like Walsingham, the love that built them 
keeps the name alive. 

“One in thy thousand statues we salute thee,”” wrote Our 
Lady’s admirer, Chesterton, and it is true a list of her titles 
would fill pages. Perhaps one of the best to give her, even 
though it has not the poetry of others, is Mother of Mankind, 
for it is not in remoteness to us but in nearness that the cult 
of Mary grows. Or perhaps in our disordered day one fitting 
title would be that of Our Lady of Peace. 


Peace come to us, 

As sunset slants through forest places, 
Uncertain ever. 

She is enduring peace. 


So wrote Sister Mary Julian in her lovely little book of 
Marian verse; and it is that author who calls her “Our Lady 
of Loneliness.” That, too, is a good title, for in everything in 
human life—inspiration, aspiration, even desperation—she 
can be called on. And one reason is because her own life on 
earth knew human emotions like ours. 

There is no lovelier story than that of the young girl who 
accepts with simplicity the blinding fact of the high place, 
the high duty to which she is called, and who, learning that 
her cousin Elizabeth will soon bear a child, goes to visit her. 
For three months, Luke tells us, she stayed with Elizabeth, 
and I wish he had recorded for us something of those months 
together—the young girl, soon to bear the Son of the Most 
High, the happy older woman who was to bear the fore- 
runner of Mary’s Child. 

We have the beautiful greeting of Elizabeth, which has 
come down to us as a simple and heartfelt prayer and the 
wonderful antiphonal spoken by Mary in reply, an outburst 
of humility in herself and true pride in the work of God. 
But after that there must have been quiet weeks when the 
two talked together of their children yet unborn—children 
already named by Heaven. 


A Mother Comforting 


Long after Our Lady had known the joy of cradling her 
Child in her arms and had watched Him growing in grace to 
manhood, long after she had held close to her the broken 
body of her Son, and after she had herself gone to be with 
Him again in Heaven, she came back sometimes to the earth 
and its people who were her people too. She has come at 
various times and for various reasons—a mother comforting, 
bringing sympathy and healing, as at Lourdes or Knock; 
sometimes scolding the disobedient and hard of heart, as at 
Fatima. Usually she has appeared to children, perhaps be- 
cause they would give her messages literally and not adapt 
them, as a grown-up might do. 

At Lourdes she brought healing, at Fatima a warning. 
At a third shrine she brought her tears to mankind. In the 
little town of La Salette, in the mountainous area of 
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Grenoble, a fifteen-year-old girl and a younger boy were 
wandering in the fields with their flocks when before them 
suddenly stood a Lady. She wore, said Melanie and Maxi. 
min later, an apron the color of light and a gown sewn 
with pearls that looked like tears. And perhaps they were 
tears; perhaps she had wept even before she gave the chil. 
dren the message they were to deliver “to all my people.” 
For this time Our Lady was bitterly sad about the world. No 
warnings now, no healing spring to cure mind or body. This 
time she brought the world the gift of her tears. 


Our Lady of Letters 


Among her titles Our Lady has one which is perhaps her 
most recent of them all and one very symbolic of today, 
Twenty-five years ago this very May it was bestowed on her- 
the title of Our Lady of Letters. The title and what followed 
are the direct result of a dream in the head and the heart of 
a small, energetic nun in our country who found that, when 
she wanted to write her Ph.D. thesis on contemporary Catho- 
lic authors, the subject was considered not scholarly enough; 
evidently only dead authors were worthy of such estimates. 
To Sister Mary Joseph of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
of the Cross this seemed not quite fair to living and working 
authors, and she set out to do something about it. “With all 
the eagerness, enthusiasm, and optimism that was_ then 
mine,” as she herself puts it, she decided to start a movement 
to establish a kind of Catholic Literary Hall of Fame, as 
something that would focus the Catholic reading public's 
attention on its contemporary authors. 

With the consent of her own superior and of the head of 
her archdiocese, Archbishop Glennon, she founded the Gal- 
lery of Living Catholic Authors. From the beginning it was 
placed under the patronage of Our Lady. For one reason, 
she is our first Catholic poet and makes a fine protector for 
those who are trying to bring Christ in poetry and prose to 
the world through the printed page. 

Sister Mary Joseph began her lists with names like Undset 
and Archbishop Goodier, Belloc and Maritain, Helen White 
and Daniel Sargent and Sister Madeleva. For it was to be 
international; it was to include all for whom “the pen is 
the voice of the soul.”” During these twenty-five years she has 
built up in the small town of Webster Groves, where it is 
housed, a manuscripts—working 
copies which authors have sent her—long-hand and _ typed, 
some with corrections in almost every line. There is a card 
catalogue of authors too and their pictures, though Dr. J. J. 


remarkable collection of 


Walsh wrote her sadly, “I am sorry authors are not handsome, 
but then you can’t have everything.” And Agnes Repplier 
wrote tartly, “Photographs are waste material.” But Sister Mary 
Joseph thought people would like to see what an author, 
handsome or not, looked like and their specimens and meth- 
ods of writing; she was evidently right, for she has gone all 
over the United States with her slides and her talks about 
authors. 

So, in this month of May, so especially Our Lady’s month, 
let us salute her with this titk—Our Lady of Letters, patron 
for all who write verse or prose that in some way deals with 
the Faith, and patron as well for all those who read that 
verse or prose. 
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r Mary Aside from his name, Doctor Alberto Van Oordt Leon is typical 


uthor, 
meth of Peru’s small middle class. Here’s how he ard his family of nine live, work, and play 
me all 
about - i ° ° ° = } ; 
When Mynheer Dirk Van Oordt, a Dutch Protestant, immigrated to Peru in 1872, he little 


month, dreamed that in two generations his family would have completely absorbed the Latin culture that 


patron surrounded them. Today his grandson, Doctor Alberto Van Oordt Leon, except for his name and 


sth ° e ° ee e ° . ° e e —. 
Is po his industrious spirit, is a typical member of Peru’s small but influential middle class. A clini al 
d that ; 


pathologist by profession and a Catholic by faith, forty-four-year-old Dr. Van Oordt 
lives with his wife, Angelica, and their seven children in the Lima suburb of San Isidro. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN FAMILY continued 
A typical day for the Van Oordts: Mother directs the housework, 


the Doctor makes his rounds, and the children go off to three different schools 





Days are busy for the Van Oordts. After getting the children off to school and the doctor 
off to work, Mrs. Van Oordt spends the day managing her household and caring for her sons, Jaime. two, 


and Cesar. three. In Lima, gadgets are few and servants are plentiful. The average American 
















housewife would probably be appalled by Mrs. Van Oordt’s ancient refrigerator and her lack of 
work-saving gadgets. But what she misses in gadgets, Mrs. Van Oordt makes up in servants. She has three, 
The doctor's day is a long one. He usually works from 8:00 A.M. to 8:00 p.m., dividing his time 

between his private office in Miraflores, a mile from home, and the government hospital at Callao, 
twelve miles away. The five older children attend private Catholic schools. They leave for 

school about 7:00 a.M., come home for lunch, return to school for the afternoon, and get home for 

the day at 5:30 p.m. Economically, the Van Oordts are well off. Their level of living is 

similar to American middle class standards, but they can’t exactly be called middle class because in Peru 
there is no “middle” class. People either live as well as the Van Oordts or they are desperately poor. 

The doctor's income averages $500 a month, but this goes far. The Van Oordt home. for example, 

was purchased for $7,000. In the U.S., it would be worth around $40,000. It is a good life that the 


Van Oordts enjoy, but it will be decades before the majority of Peruvians can enjoy anything like it. 


Mrs. Van Oordt feeds Jaime, two, the baby of the family; goes shopping with 
three-year-old Cesar tagging along; and supervises the preparation of dinner. She has three 
servants to help with household chores, but few American-style kitchen gadgets 








Though he gets only one-fifth of his income from his care of poo patients, 
this part of his work takes up half of Dr. Van Oordt’s time. Left,a woman brings her child 
to the hospital clinic; center, the doctor makes a house call; right, he treats a worker 
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The five older children attend Catholic schools. Left, the d 
leaves Juan with Sister at Immaculate Heart School where | 
attends kindergarten. Below, Enrique consults with a Passion 
Brother at the Colegio Santa Maria which he attends with 
Ilberto. Except for history, which is taught in Spanish, the 


of their courses are conducted in English, 





Van Oordt girls, Angelica and Margarita, 
attend San Belen School run by French 
Sisters. A bus picks them up at 7:00 A.M. 
and brings them home at 5:30 p.m. for tea. 
They've more hOmework than U. S. youngsters. 





Doctor Van Oordt enjoys an 


occasional game of bingo with his boys 


SOUTH AMERICAN FAMILY continued 


The Van Oordts spend their evenings quietly. They play cards, 


chat over the dinner table, play with the train set, and then retire at an early hour 
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There are few hobbies, in the American sense, in Peru. Children there have more homework 

to do and go to bed earlier. Parents spend more time in quiet conversation or in visiting friends and 
relatives. About the only thing the Van Oordts do that might be called a hobby is playing 

with the train set the doctor bought for the boys. Otherwise, the principal family pastimes include 
playing an occasional game of bingo, going to the movies (many of them American), and watching 
Sunday football games. But if their life is quieter than that of most American families, it is still 
pervaded by strong feelings of affection. No matter how busy he is, Doctor Van Oordt makes time 

to be with his children; and Mrs. Van Oordt rarely sends the children to bed without a pleasant good 
night chat. Above all, the Van Oordts want their children to grow up close to them. 


at the Van Oordts its 
han in most American homes, 
around 8:00 p.m. Three 


eat earlier in the kitchen 


The Van Oordts make a hobby 
f set of German electric trains that 
Doctor bought for the boys. Set 


much cheaper than American model 





For Margarita and Angelica, 

it is off to bed at an early hour; 
but first there’s time for a 
happy bedtime chat with mother 
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RADIO and TELEVISION 





Top of page: Artist's conception of 

Emmy Awards. Despite inequities, most 
awards were deserved. Above: Andy Devine 
(shown with Guy Madison in ‘’Wild Bill 


Hickok’). His voice is his fortune 
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THE ACADEMY OF TV ARTS AND 
SCIENCES’ splendid ninety-minute col- 
orcast of its ninth annual “Emmy” 
awards ceremony March 16 was its very 
best TV outing to date and a dandy by 
any standards. 

\ctually, the academy had to come up 
with a good one because the chips were 
down and it was a case of produce o1 
else. 

Millions of aware of the 
ridiculous and needless jealousies and 
that have divided and 
decimated this important TV body for 
years, were looking for substantial signs 
of intelligence and maturity. Had these 
failed to materialize, it’s reasonable to 
assume the academy would have been 
set back five years, and it’s not unrea- 
sonable to assume the whole, wonderful 
idea might have folded right then and 
there. 


viewers, 


dissensions 


\s a result of its recent entertaining, 
expertly produced, cleverly integrated 
awards telecast, however, ATAS, is off 
with the strong, fresh 


and running 


by JOHN LESTER 


breeze of public respect, confidence, and 
approval at its back. It’s now clear, too, 
that the academy can get things done 
when it has to and, judging by what 
already has been accomplished in such a 
short time, the few improvements still 
necessary can be made faster than you 
can say 1958. 


Sponsors Must Go 


One thing that must go is the com- 
mercial sponsorship that clashes with the 
nature and purpose of the Emmy tele- 
casts. Costs must be shouldered by the 
IV industry so that the academy’s only 
annual event, in a sense the most im 
portant one of the TV year, will be pre- 
sented on an institutional basis. Natu- 
rally, it’s up to the academy to raise 
the necessary $250,000 or so but, unless 
I’m seriously mistaken, this won't be 
difficult. 

There’s still work to be done on sev- 
eral of the categories, too, notably in 
respect to the grouping of nominees. 

Red Skelton, for example, had no 
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business being in the Best Actor, Single 
Performance group with Fredric March 
and Jack Palance, just as Jim Arness 
and Hugh O’Brian were out of place 
alongside Charles Boyer, David Niven, 
and Robert Young at the Best Actor, 
Continuing Performance level. 

While these groupings were merely 
unfair to all concerned, the idea of 
Bishop Fulton Sheen competing against 
“Tennessee Ernie” Ford for the Best 
Male Personality title was plainly ri- 
diculous. 

Except for these inequities and_ sev- 
eral in a few other categories, however, 
the rest showed evidences of intelligent 
planning and the majority of winners 
in all, inequities notwithstanding, de- 
served their victories. 


Playhouse Topped Field 


| don’t think, for example, there’s 
much room for argument in the case of 
Playhouse 90, which led the field with 
six statuettes, three for Requiem for a 
Heavyweight alone. Although this series 
has turned in a few poor shows and a 
few others that were below expectations, 
in general it has been a boon to TV 
drama and will greatly influence drama 
to come. 

While | was both surprised and de- 
lighted to see Sid Caesar’s show run 
second to Playhouse with five first places, 
| have to admit two were open to seri- 
ous question and in each instance this 
was due to the aforementioned unwise 
grouping of nominees in their respec- 
uve categories. 

I didn’t think the selection of Nanette 
Fabray as TV’s Best was 
fair because she hasn’t been on Caesar’s 
show last spring, although I’m 
always happy when fortune favors the 
gifted Nanette. The choice of Pat Car- 
roll as the Best Supporting Actress was 
equally unfair to my way of thinking. 
Miss Carroll is a talented young lady of 
much promise but, in addition to being 
a newcomer to Sid’s hour, she has a dis- 
tance to travel before being in the same 
league with Vivian Vance, of J Love 
Lucy, and Audrey Meadows, of The 
Jackie Gleason Show. 

Also, I was astounded to see Claire 
Trevor named Best Actress in a Single 
Performance tor her work in the Show- 
case production of Dodsworth, ahead of 
Edna Best, Gracie Fields, and Nancy 
Kelly, 

Walt Disney, a multi-award winner in 
past years, won nothing this time around 
and Arthur Godfrey wasn’t even men- 


Comedienne 


since 


tioned in a single categor y, nor were any 
ol the big quiz-shows! 

But thereby hangs a tale, as the man 
Says, one | hope to get around to pres- 
ently, 


Going Up! 
The $64,000 Question, which started 


the trend toward big-money quizzers 
two years ago, has been slipping lately. 
In an effort to halt the decline and re- 
gain the king-pin title it held for so 
long, its producers recently boosted the 
jack-pot prize to $256,000! 

It’s significant that Question’s rating 
was the highest it had been in a year 
the first week after announcement of the 
increase was made. 

Highly pleased with the results, the 
producers immediately hinted the jack- 
pot may be increased again in the near 
iuture. 

Question’s sister-series, The $64,000 
Challenge, may soon get similar help in 
addition to a format revision that 
been in the works for months. 


has 


In view of these changes and the stag- 
gering potential of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Hidden Treasure series, 
the big prize on which could run to a 
million dollars or each 
gram, one can’t help wonderi 
it all will lead. 

I have complete confidence in the abil- 
ity of the public and the TV industry 
to level off sensibly when all concerned 
finally decide enough is enough. How- 
ever, it’s interesting to speculate as to 
just when that point will be reached. 

It’s a cinch they can’t go on like this 
forever. 


more on pro- 


ig where 


Dandy Andy 


Hugh Andy Devine, whose long-stand- 
ing and tremendous popularity in films 


was transferred to TV when he took on 
the role of “Jingles” in Guy Madison’s 
Wild Bill Hickok series, recently re- 
vealed a heretofore well-kept profes- 
sional secret. 

“My fan mail comes in bottles,” said 
the man with the voice like an unoiled 
hinge. 

“Other actors get letters. I get gargles. 
And you’d be surprised how many peo- 
ple think I have a chronic sore throat. 
They send me mouth wash, mustard 
plasters, poultices, and guaranteed home- 
made remedies like garlic in 
neck. 
of people to be so concerned, but if I 
spoke _ like 
through.” 

Andy also revealed he’s been talking 


little sacs 
to wear around my It’s real nice 


everybody else I'd be 


in his familiar graveled squeak since he 
was five years old, else I 
didn’t know until recently. It seems he 
fell while running with a 
mouth, 


something 


stick in his 
puncturing his palate. The 
wound healed but his voice hasn’t been 
the same since. 


The Classies On TV 


As a highly significant and vastly en- 
couraging development in TV, the in- 
creasing presentation of classical and 
other worth-while works has passed un- 
the critical 
blasts at individual offerings that didn’t 


noticed, if you'll except 
turn out as well as expected. 
Mayerling, a $625,000 even 
though it starred Audrey Hepburn and 
Mel Ferrer, is a good example. Even 
more surprising was the failure of The 


dud 





“Kingdom of the Sea’’ is certain to be among top “sleeper” successes of current season. 
and narrator Col. John D. Craig is probably world’s foremost undersea adventurer and authority 


Originator 
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Old Vic Company’s version of Romeo 
and Juliet to achieve the ringing suc- 
cess expected. The latest adaptation of 
the Joan of Arc story, The Lark, fared 
much better. 

So has it gone and so, I expeet, will it 
continue to go until TV’s artistic de- 
velopment catches up with its techno- 
logical, and until all concerned arrive at 
a better understanding of TV’s limita- 
tions as well as its potentials. 

And TV has many limitations. 

At any rate, until then, the mere 
presentation of a classic, etc., on TV 
will be no guarantee of excellence. Some 
will be at the bottom, others at the top 
of the acceptance scale and the majority 
will be strong out at various points in- 
between. 

While a uniformity in this 
respect is both necessary and desirable, 
it’s far more important at this time that 
the TV industry keep the classics, etc., 
coming. 


greatel 


Future Bright 
The future is very bright in this di- 
rection. 

Che appearance of Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in The Great 
Sebastians was the first of a new series 
of Broadway shows marked for TV. 

The recent Hall of Fame colorcast of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeomen of the 


recent 


Guard was the first of a whole new series 
and 
properties also slated for presentation. 

In this connection, the two-hour NBC 
Opera Theate of Verdi's La 
Traviata, in English, April 21, should 
be another milestone equaling or nearly 


of operettas upper-level music al 


colorcast 


equaling its spectacular version of War 
and Peace several months ago. 

Naturally, the outstanding success in 
this programming category tends to im- 
prove standards all along the line. Al- 
ready, many gains have been made in 
this way and I’m sure they’ll continue, 
although it'll be slow, hard, expensive 
work. 

The argument, invariably backed by 
the poor ratings of certain offerings, that 


the viewing public hasn't the intelli- 


ALICE RE-RETURNS—For the second time, 
Jeff Donnell has returned by popular demand 
to play George Gobel’s TV wife 


BROWN AND BROOD—Jim Brown, Lee Aaker’s 
“adopted father” in “Rin Tin Tin,’’ with his 
real-life youngsters and Mrs. 


HEADED FOR FAME—Dale Robertson appears 
headed for TV honors on strength of starring 
role in ‘Wells Fargo” series 


MEET THE MRS.—Danny Thomas seemed to be 
looking into future in this picture with Mar- 


jorie Lord, slated to become star’s new TV wife 














gence to understand and appreciate the 
better things, is ridiculous and wrong, 
It will continue, of course, but its effeg 
will be lessened by every thumping 
triumph until nothing will remain, 

And good riddance, I say. 

The fact is, no work is a classic in the 
true sense without the acceptance of 
great numbers of people over a long 
period of time and, in this respect, peo- 
ple today are no different than people 
ever were. 

There is no classic the viewing public 
cannot or will not understand and 
appreciate if its presentation is honest, 
sincere, and proper. 

When public acceptance of a classic 
is lacking, 99 times out of 100 it’s the 
fault of the producer, the director, the 
adapter, or someone else behind-the. 
scenes. 

The number of those in TV who now 
realize this is growing steadily and this is 
the principal reason for my optimism, 


In Brief 
The West Point Story has been cited 
in the Congresstonal Record for “aiding 


public understanding of the role of 
the U. S. Military Academy,” which 
it has. Mail to the Point has increased 


from 50 to over 200 letters a week 
since the series went on the air, 

Tony Dexter, who nearly ended his 
career portraying Rudolph Valentino 
in the movie life of the great lover, 
recently got an important break—the 


starring role in The Fox, a period ad- 
venture that will be filmed 
abroad. Frank Parker sings the 
twelve songs most requesied while he 
with Arthur Godfrey in a_ new 
album titled Requests from the TV 
Mail Bag. . . . Leo McCarey, producer- 
director of Going My Way and many 
other hit-films, Dean Martin to 
his version of The Adventures 
of Marco Polo, a role originally in- 


series 


was 


wants 
star in 


tended for Mario Lanza. 

Jack Benny makes his bow on the 
nightclub circuit June 20, opening in 
a top Las Vegas spot. . One greater 
New York WWRL, broadcasts 
an Arabic program, The Arabian Nights, 


station, 


and Vistas of Israel, an English-language 
series recorded in Jerusalem by the 
Voice of Zion, back-to-back! Nobody 
has complained so far. . . . Just for the 
record: singing sensation Pat Boone 1s 
married to the daughter of Red Foley, 
of the famous Barn Dance program. 
Her name is Shirley. Leave It to 
the Girls, practically a cinch to return 
to TV again, will be run much differ 
ently this time, .. . Walt Disney finally 
got TV rights to James Oliver Cur 
wood’s novel of the Canadian frontier, 
Nomads of the North. 
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rR. Curt S. WacutTeL of the Bronx, New York 
would be the last person to deny that some of his 
theories concerning the treatment of human ills 
are not popular with all members of his profession. 
Catholic, German-born, and full of bounce at sixty-five, 
Dr. Wachtel makes only one comment on the situation. 

“Naturally,” he says, ‘I'd be happy ff my ideas were 
more widely accepted. If they aren't, there’s nothing I 
can do about it. They are the fruit of a good deal of 
experience in several parts of the world, and I’m stuck 
with them.” 

For some notion of the ideas with which the doctor is 
“stuck,” one has only to glance at one of his recent 
cases. 

It was a cheerful Spring morning when the young col- 
lege student stepped into the doctor’s book-lined con- 
sulting room. The young man was handsome, intelligent 
—and distressed. 

He had reason to be. For three months he had been 
suffering from what appeared to be a heart ailment. His 
own doctor, unable to find any physical cause for .the 
trouble, had suggested that Dr. Wachtel, as an expert 
in psychosomatic medicine, might be able to get at the 
root of the matter. 

In the course of a careful examination, Dr. Wachtel 
too found nothing organically wrong with the boy's 
heart. 

“This may prove a difficult diagnosis,” he confessed. 
“Perhaps you can help me with it.” 

“I know nothing about medicine, Doctor. How can I 
help you?” 

“By telling me in plain English what’s eating you.” 

The boy told his story: good home life, excellent back- 
ground, devoted parents whom he described as “not re- 
ligious exactly, but they tag along with the old-fashioned 
virtues, if you know what I mean.” 

\t present, the boy was a freshman. He dwelt at some 
length on the first two months of his college career. That 
had been a happy period for him, a period during which 
he had made new friends, played hard, studied hard and 
got good grades. Lately, thanks to his illness, his grades 
had tumbled and he was on the verge of flunking out of 
one of America’s most reputable universities. 

\t which point, Dr. Wachtel interrupted. “Not so fast, 
son,” he suggested. ‘““You’ve been in school seven months. 
You've described the first two in detail, but now you're 
talking about ‘lately,’ which I take to cover the last three 
months, the duration of your illness. What happened 
during the two-month interval that you have not men- 
tioned?” 

“Nothing much except that I joined a fraternity.” 

“And what took place at the fraternity that disturbed 
your 


What impresses Dr. Curt S. Wachtel, long-time medical scientist and 


practitioner, is that patients who have religious principles and live up to them 


usually show greater resistance to disease than patients with no religion 
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Dr. C. S. Wachtel of Germany 
{merica in 1937 as a dis- 
placed medical scientist. Since 

1943 he has maintained offices in the 
Bronx and on Park Avenue, N.Y. 


came to 


“Who said 


inyvthing disturbed me?” 


“Nobody. But if something did, I 
think you ought to let me in on it.” 

The boy let him in. As a pledge of 
the fraternity, he had been required to 
undergo an initiation before becoming 
a full member. He described the early 
phases tf the Mitiation§ as “pranks 
mostly, childish perhaps but harmless.” 

Then one night and his fellow 
pledges were herded off to a house of 


prostitution. There, in the presence of 


their fraternity ers, they were re- 
quired to give graphic proof of their 
manhood. 

‘And how long after that event,” Dr. 
Wachtel put in, “did you become ill?” 

“About three eks later.”” The boy 
edged forward } is chair. “Do you 
think there's a ¢ ection between that 
incident and lness?” 

“Depends. Did 1 approve of what 
vour fraternity rothers asked you to 
do?’ 

Io be honest 10. But the important 
thing to me was the fraternity. I wanted 
to become a me er.”” 

“So vou did as you were told in defi- 
ance of your cwn principles and got 
yourself good and sick.” 

“Oh come now, Doctor.” The boy 
frowned. “You make it sound as if this 
trouble of mine ill in my head.” 

“No.” The doct shook his. “I think 


it would be 


more curate to say that it 

is all in your soul 
The soul plays a prominent part in 
Dr. Wachtel’s medical theories. A small, 
handsome, soft-spoken man whose round 


i 


and lively figure sorts well with the nick- 


name 1 given him by wife and 
friends, the docto s devoted most of 
his life to the ills of others. Curiously 


enough it was an ess ol his own that 


prompted him some years ago to put his 
theories on paper. 

“After in 
1940's,” he 
and my physician informed me that I 
was in for 


the late 
‘complications set in 


operation in 
recalls, 
a long rest. I was a trifle put 
then it dawned on me that 


had 


out at first; 


at long last I time on my hands— 


56 


time to think my ideas through, time to 


scribble them down.” 

The doctor scribbled enough to add 
writer’s cramp to his complications. The 
result was two books. 

One of them, The 


lic Medicine, is 


Idea of 
a volume of medical 
philosophy. In_ the The Psycho- 
Viedical Guide to a Good 
Health, the doctor has attempted to but- 


Psyc hoso- 


other, 
Lifetime of 


tress his philosophy by a series of case 


histories, most of them drawn from his 


own practice. 

Reviewing the philosophical book, the 
Catholic World “timely 
stimulating,” that it 
to find a practicing physician 
of Dr. Wachtel’s “high reputation taking 


found it and 


adding was “re 
freshine”’ 
his stand solidly on the principles of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and giving the reasons 
for his conviction that medical therapy, 
correctly understood, will take into ac- 
count the Christian teaching.” 

\s the titles of his books suggest, Dr. 
Wachtel IS the 


branch of his profession called psycho- 


chiefly interested in 


somatic medicine. Loosely speaking, a 
doctor working in this field is a psychia- 
trist and general practitioner rolled into 
His the 
psychosomatic ills, or more exactly with 


the 


one main concern is with 


clement in disease, 
since, according to Dr. Wachtel, practi 
cally 


psychosomatic 


every illness is psychosomatic to 


some extent. 
To say that an illness is psychosomatic, 
of course, is to say that it is caused by 


linked to 


mental disturbance. 


or closely some emotional o1 
Peptic ulcer is the 
Othe 


nosed as psychosomatic are heart disease, 


classic example. ills often diag 


arthritis, allergies, tuberculosis, hysteri 


cal blindness, high blood pressure, mi- 


sraine, diabetes, hay fever, frigidity, im- 


potence, hives, and the common cold. 
\ basic concept of psychosomatic med- 
that a sick just 


“where it man is 


icine is person isn't 
The 
sick, and therefore the whole man must 
be treated. 

The heart of Dr. 


his notion of what the “whole man” con- 


hurts.” whole 


Wachtel’s theory is 





sists of. 


According to the doctor, most 
practitioners in his field take a mate. 
rialistic view of the patient. They regard 
the patient as consisting of only two 
“elements’—a soma and a_ psyche 
be obvious about it, 
Psyche soul. A 
the materialistic approach, 


however, does not use the word in that 


Soma, to means 


body. means doctor 


wedded to 


sense. When he says “psyche,” he is re. 
ferring not to the patient’s soul but 
the 
and glandular systems. 

Which leaves the soul where? “Out of 
Dr. Wachtel’s 


merely to functions of his nervous 


the picture,” is 
reply. 

“Don't adds, 
“IT assume that many physicians believe 
in the the Most of 
them, however, take the position that a 
sharp line must be drawn between medi- 
cine and religion. They contend that in 
the treatment of 
tific’ 


prompt 
misunderstand me,” he 
soul. 


existence of 


“unscien- 
to take the soul into account.” 


disease it is 


In Dr. Wachtel’s opinion, it is “un- 
scientific” to leave it out. 

“When we treat a patient,” he says, 
“as if he only and 
not treating the whole 
man as we claim to be doing. The hu- 
man being does not consist of only soma 


consisted of soma 


psyche, we are 


and psyche; he consists of soma, psyche, 
To treat the whole man, 
you've got to take all three into consider- 
ation.” 


and soul, 


\s Dr. Wachtel discusses these matters, 
desk from 
time to time and rummages in one of his 


he bounces from. his chai 
crowded files. “Here,” he says suddenly, 
bringing a sheaf of papers to view. “This 
is a disguised account of a recent case. 
Read it. It’s a fair example, I think, of 
what we're talking about.” 

The case deals with a patient whom 
the doctor, with daring originality, has 
labeled “Mr. Smith.” At the time of his 
initial visit, Smith was forty years old. 
He was a Catholic, a family man, and a 
highly successful investment attorney. 

He suffering principally from 
hypertension and had been under treat- 
ment by a number of physicians, one 


was 


f whor 
hy achtel. 
Follow 
Ayachtel’ 
nd int 
Hragged 
vondet 

nto his 
In the 
preparec 
ci.” Th 
jailed 
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rvous 


‘ut of 
ompt 


adds, 
‘lieve 
st of 
hat a 
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at in 
cien- 


“un- 


Say Ss, 

and 
‘hole 
» hu- 
soma 
yche, 
man, 
ider- 


ters, 
from 
f his 
only, 
This 
case. 
, of 


hom 
has 
his 
old. 
id a 
V. 
rom 
eal- 
one 


f whom had referred him to Dr. 
Wachtel. 
Followed a long series of talks in 


\Vachtel’s ollice. Smith was co-operative 
nd intelligent, but as the 
» ’ ' 

Dr. Wachtel 


would ever gain insight 


sessions 
ragged ON, began to 
vonder if he 
nto his problem. 

In the course of the talks, the docto1 


prepared what he calls a “synoptic analy- 
mailed way, the patient’s activities and 


This is a chart showing, in a de 


interests With the idea of spotting the 
yessures to which his health had been 
hubjected, Going over this chart one 
wening, the Doctor noticed a one-year 
pap. and it occurred to him that some- 
hing significant might have happened 
1 Smith during that year—some event 


that Smith was either withholding or 
had unconsciously lorgotten. 
\ttempts to get Smith to discuss the 


one-year “gap” produced nothing of 
consequence, | inally, “Mr. Smith,” the 
doctor said, “do you mind if I have 
wr wife in on her own and ask her 
ut that year?” 

Go ahead,” said Smith. 

The doctor talked to the wile. When 


Mr. Smith returned, Dr. Wachtel in-- 


wurated the conversation with what he 


Ils an “aggressive” question. 
Mr. Smith,” he said. “During that 
yar we were talking about, you were 


charged with embezzling a sum of money 


fom one of your clients. May [ask 
why you never mentioned that?” 

‘To tell you the truth,” was the re- 
ly, “I forgot it. Hlowever, it) isn’t. of 


sence. As my wile must have told you 
court exonerated me.” 


[ know, 


wurt’s findings?” 


but did you agree with th 











To some extent every illness is caused by 
or closely linked to emotional or mental disturb- 


ance, claims Dr. Wachtel. 


His main concern 
is diagnosis and treatment of such ills 


Mr. Smith did not say anything for a 
time. When he did, his answer “broke” 
the case, 


The court had declared Smith “not 
guilty,” but Smith’s conscience knew 
better. 

Dr. Wachtel suggested that Smith 


hi 
Smith agreed, and within weeks he was 


ve “a little talk” with his parish priest. 


on the way to recovery. 
Dr. Wachtel’s that “the 
thing to note is that Mr. Smith started 


comment is 


his search for health in doctors’ offices 
and ended it in a church. Many people 
do. Many a sick person begins to mend 
when he takes steps to reconstruct his 
moral and religious life.” 

Io the doctor this is not surprising. As 
he puts it: 

“It is consistent with our knowledge 


olf how the human being is made. Two 


ereat forces are at work in each of us. 
One force consists of the soul and its 
desires. The other consists of the de- 


sires generated by the human instincts, 
sclf-preservation and sex, 
Ow 


doctor continues, 


blunt-speaking ancestors,” the 
“called these forces the 
Per- 


not the 


higher and lower nature of man. 


haps ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ are 
forces were in- 
fused in us by God and, therefore, both 


exact terms, since both 


are good, depending on how we use 
them. 

“A sensible person tries to sublimate 
his instinctual desires to those of his soul. 
Po put this another way, he tries to em 
ploy his instinctual desires in accordance 
with natural law, in accordance with the 
purposes for which God made him. 

“TE Tae 
self a harmony conducive to good health. 


I 


succeeds, he creates within him 


he fails, disharmony results, and any 


internal disharmony makes you more 
vulnerable to the physical and psychic 
pressures which produce disease.” 

matters, the 
“One 


that is 


In connection with these 


doctor offers a further thought. 


“and 
that the patient who has a religion and 


thing is certain,” he says, 
tries to live by it almost always shows 
than the 
That's a fact that I’m 


ereater resistance to diseas¢ 
person who hasn't. 
sure every physician has noted—a_ fact 
as susceptible of inductive observation 


and proof as the fact that two units of 


hydrogen and one of oxygen make 
water.” 
Which remark the doctor “chases” 


with what he means to be a parting shot 
at doubting colleagues. 

“knows 
the 


“Every physician,” he says, 


that intangibles play a big part in 


cure of illness. One intangible is the 
strength of the patient’s will to live. 
Now where does this ‘will’ come trom? 
We can't account for it by our present 
knowledge of the human body and its 
functions. To account for it, we must 


turn to religion, which tells us that the 


will, along with such intangibles as mem 


y 
4 


ory and intelligence, is a function of th 


soul, 
“So—!”” The doctor shrugs. “I say it 
is good sense, and good science, fo1 


medical man to accept the 


a working 


existence Ol 


] | 
t 


the soul as hypothesis, as an 


explanation for those intangibles which 
he sees at work in his patients over and 


over again. 


Dr. Wachtel was born October 22, 
1890, in Berlin, the son of a wealthy 
family prominent in German business 
circles. He was educated at several o! 


the best German schools, including the 
University of Berlin and Freiburg, r 


In illness the whole man is sick and must 

be so treated. The physician must consider not 
only the soma (body) and the psyche (glands and 
nervous system); but also the soul 
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ceiving his license in chemistry in 191] 
and his medical degree in 1914. 

When the first World War broke out 
he plunged into the trenches as an army 


physician Shortly thereafter, he was 
yanked out by the great Jewish scien 
tist and Nobel-prize-winner, Dr. Fritz 
Haber, without whose chemical dis 
coveries Germany might have had to 
back out of the war within months afte: 


Haber’s 


the 


it began. As Di assistant, Dh 


Wachtel sat in on highest councils 


of the German War Ministry. 
His own work during the war dealt 
with air defense and poison gases. After 


the war, it became common practice for 


the large industries to send him work 


ers suffering from illnesses produced by 
1925, 


industrial gases. In the industries 


established a hospital and clinic fon 
such patients, and for the remainde 
of his years in Germany, the doctor was 
physician-in-chief of the Institute of 
Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Diseases in Schlachtenssee, a suburb olf 
Berlin. 

On Julv 31, 1928, he married the 
former Miss Elizabeth Treibs, a Titian 
haired concert singer and teacher with 
a coloratura voice Although born in 
Germany, Mrs. Wachtel—“kitten” to the 
doctor—had lived during many of her 


childhood vears in the United States 
In 1931, the Wachtels decided that the 


day was fast coming when they must 


flee Germany. The country, reeling from 


i series of internal crises, was being gov 


erned by emergency economic decrees 


It was plain to the doctor that these d 


crees were snuffing out personal fre¢ 
dom. 

The Wachtels left the country by 
stages. First, in the summer of 1931, 


they went on a small “pleasure” trip, in 
the they 
enough gold dollars in a Swiss bank to 


course of which deposited 
keep them going for one year. 

The doctor had obtained the gold doi 
iars readily enough in Berlin. German 
law, however, forbade taking money out 
of the country. So the Wachtels paused 
in Dresden to discuss strategy. 


Early the next morning, they halted 
their car on a deserted stretch of the 
highway leading to the Czech border. 
When they crossed the border, a few 


hours later, their gold dollars were in 


the gas tank, wrapped in one olf Mrs 
Wachtel’s silk stockings. 

In 1933, the Wachtels left Germany 
for keeps. “We just packed our bags 


way Mrs. Wachtel 
but 


and walked off,”” is the 


describes it—simple words, they 
cover what must have been a profound 


lo 
homeland meant giving up all the fruits 


ordeal the doctor, leaving his 


of a long and distinguished careei 
To both of them, it meant. starting 
all over again in mid-life. 

In Paris, an unexpected development 
awaited them Phrough diplomatic 
channels, the doctor was informed that 
Molotov, then premier of the Soviet, 
was looking for a scientist with his 
background -who would be willing to 


come to Russia and help the Red govern 
civilian ai 
Molotov, 
predicted 


ment set up a program of 


defense against a war which 


with interesting accuracy, 


would descend upon the world in 


Ves 1939 
Dr. Wachtel 
heard that 


hesitated at first, having 


foreign scientists entering 


Russia sometimes never came out. “In 


contesses, “curiosity 


We 


the end,” he got 


the better of us. couldn’t pass up 


Dr. and Mrs. Wachtel relax after hours writing book on materialism 


























the chance to see what was going 01 
there.” 

The Wachtels did not like what th 
saw. “Before leaving Paris,” the doct 
says, “1 got a promise from the Soyig 


Embassy in Paris that Molotov woul 


see that we got out when the wor 
was done. Molotov was true to }ife ® 
word, but even his power could no 
always protect us in the cloak-and 
dagger atmosphere of Moscow.” 

\s part of the doctor’s work, he had 
to appraise some of the existing ciyil Church 
ian air defense setup. He pronounced 
it inadequate and thus won the undying adi 
hatred of a dozen scientists and tech : hap 
nical personnel. ine trl 

in the 


These people expressed their feeling; 
Once the shot 
at and barely missed. Night and day, 
front of the apart. 
ment assigned to-him and Mrs. Wachtel, 


crudely doctor was 


a euard stood in 


\ll guests were questioned as to what 
the Wachtels were doing and saying. 


\fter eighteen months in Russia, 
the Wachtels moved on. The doctor 
did research first in Sweden and later 
in London. In 1937, he came to the 
United States under a grant from th 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Medi 


cal Scientists. Mrs. Wachtel followed 
a few months later. 

They had no money. Until th 
doctor could obtain his license to 
practice in New York, Mrs. Wachtel 
took a studio in the Carnegie Hall 
\nnex in New York City and _ gav 
voice lessons. The doctor wrote and 
published two books. One of them 


dealing with chemical warfare, has long 
been a staple of American army libraries 
and this reporter—a Chemical Warfar 
World War Il still re 
member some of Dr. Wachtel’s moving] 


otheer in —can 


lyric descriptions of sundry nasty smells 
In 1943, 
license 


the doctor received _ his 


and set 
now maintains offices in the Bronx and 
Park Avenue. On an average day, 
makes the 


keeps office hours from four to eight 


up his practice. He 


on 


he house calls in morning, 


p.M. After the last patient leaves, h 
and Mrs. Wachtel and the family 
pet, a solemn-looking ten-year-old cat 


called Camale, settle down in the vicin- 
ity of the filing cases in the consulting 
room for several hours. 

Doing what? “We're writing another 
book,”’ the “The subject 


this time? Our experiences, mostly the 


says doctor. 
Russian ones. You see, | owe something 
to Russia. I learned something impor 
I learned that materialism is 
the most horrible and degrading force 
earth. It the 
materialistic such 


tant there. 


on worries me to see 


philosophy gaining 
I hope that as 
Americans will 


hold in this country 


time goes on, sense Its 


dangers—and repudiate it! 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Church of Christ 


Ona trip through the southwest, I noticed many churches 
of the denomination “Church of Christ’ They claim to be 
the true church Christ” ts 
in the Bible. ILL. 


name “Church of 
them?—R. L.. 


because the 


What about CHICAGO, 


Perhaps they base their claim on the passage of 
St. Paul “All the churches of 
Christ (Rom. 16:16) 
“label” to give a church 


to the Romans: 


salute you.” However, 


it takes more than a 
divine origin and guidance. According to one 
of their spokesmen, they state: “We are not 
the only Christians, but we are Christian only.” 
Church of Christ kin- 


dred to other such 


members are somewhat 
similat 
ot Christ. But all of 


in common—they are man-made religions, frag- 


sects with names, 





as Disciples them have 


me thing 
nts broken off 


from older forms of Protestantism, espe 


ially Presbyterianism. 
The so-called Christ are the 
lement of the Campbellites; the so-called Disciples of Christ 


Churches otf conservative 
epresent the more progressive Campbellite elements. Their 
unders were the Campbells, tathei and son; Walter Scott, a 
Barton and 
Raccoon John” Smith, a one-time Baptist. \bout 130 years 


kinman of the famous novelist: one Stone 
vo, the progressives originated in’ Kentucky, the conserva 
ves in Pennsylvania. Each group numbers somewhat over 
million and a half members. They recognize no creed, but 


lo accept Christ and the New Testament—a contradictory 
His New 
wering faith, morals, and worship. Many pages of comment 
sto their belief in the ABC's of 
lensed into one common denominator—they make what they 
will of the New 


ical purposes, there are as many 


statement, because Festament is an explicit creed 


Christianity can be con 


in and Testament. Hence, for all prac- 


“churches” as there are 


ndividuals. 


Why No Midwives? 


In the Bible, we 
Does God 
physicians? 


read that the Hebrews had midwives. 
approve thet supplanted by 
Here in Canada, Men doctors charge exor- 
bitant fees for child delivery. It seems to be a 
Church 


B. C., CANADA. 


being male 
racket 


md an encroachment on the and religion. 


G. T., PRINCE GEORGE, 


In the U. S. A., were a midwife to take charge of a child 
livery, she would be guilty legally of practicing medi- 
ine without a 
seem that 


license. From what you say, it would 


midwives are not licensed in Canada, either. 
In some countries, they are recognized protessionally and 
legally. We Old 


there were no medical or surgical practitioners who would 


must remember that in TPestament times, 


leasure up to later, more modern notions of a “physician.” 
\ midwife is only a substitute for a 
delivery by 


Hence. child 
physicians involves no encroachment on_ re- 
Church. Nor can it be racket 


doctor. 


ligion or the considered a 


competent skill for 
Many if not 


that the law insists upon the most 
the sake of both mother and _ child. 
physicians scale their fees according to a patient’s finan- 


most 
cial resources. By no means should we belittle the impor- 
tance or competence of duly trained midwives: their services 
are still 
depending upon circumstances. 

a matter of divine appointment. 


throughout the world, 


their 


there 
But 


urgent here and 


function 1s not 


“YM Pw” 
disturbed that 
il pe rmissible for 


1t a recent meeting, staff members were 
more Catholics do not join the “Y.” Ts 


Catholics to join the “Y’?—D. Q., PirrspurGH, PA. 


Because there are all but countless brands of so-called Chris- 
tianity, it is not enough that a Catholic be a Christian—he 
must be a Catholic Christian. According to their own litera- 
ture, the YW, the YM, and their junior affiliates have their 
Catholic 


needs that philosophy. The Y's are a “worldwide fellowship 


own “religious and educational philosophy.” No 


of men and boys (women and girls) united by a common 


loyalty to Jesus Christ, for the purpose of developing Chris- 
tian personality and building a Christian society.” Among 
non-Catholic Christians, there is no such thing as a common 
loyalty to Christ, for Christ 


individual judg- 


their very ideas ol vary from 
sect to sect, even to the point of private, 
ment. How, then, can they hope to develop a representative, 
consistent, Christian personality among their members? Or 
to build a Christian society—which can be no more Christian 
lo say the 


least, a Catholic has no need of what the Y's have to offer. 


than the individuals who make up the society? 


hierarchy of 
this country, Catholics are forbidden to join the Y’s—all the 
more so to staff their boards and thus take a leading part in 
fostering this religious movement. Unfortunately, some Cath- 
olics are berett ot a 


By the Holy See, and in particular by the 


scent for religious danger—they sense 
no danger in forms of non-Catholic Christianity which are so 
liberal, so elastic as to foster religious indifferentism. It must 
be admitted that 


facilities of 


many ot ou parishes may “envy” the 
which the Y’s can But our 


membership in the Y is not the solution of that problem. 


recreational boast. 


Guaranteed Novena? 


Have 


ness of 


read much in Catholic papers about the 
“chain prayers.” Does 


under that category2—M. G., Drerrorr, Micu. 


wrong- 


enclosed novena ome 


Martha ol 
observed on 


Bethany. a 
July 29. 


nine suc 


Your novena is addressed to St. 


sister of Lazarus: her feast day is 


Other things being equal, a novena—whether of 


cessive days or weeks or months—exemplifies a spirit’ of 
prayer. In_ the “First 
Fridays” of the month, the reliability of the promises made 
to us by the Sacred Heart, through St. Mary, 


is beyond question. But in order not to be “taken in” by 


perseverance in case of the nine 


Margaret 
an invention of someone's private piety, it is well to scrutin- 
MAY, 
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ize any and every promissory prayer. Your St. Martha novena 


does not 


seem to have the earmarks of a 


“chain novena.” 
The leaflet does recommend that a copy of the prayer and 
its requirements be left in the church, every ‘Tuesday. “Chain 
literature” would call for the circulation of many copies, and 
to the tune of dire threats for a failure to comply. However, 
you do not state whether or not your leaflet bears the ap 
proval of some Church authority 
of it is the acid test. 


that approval or the lack 


The prayer refers to the great privilege enjoyed by St. 
Martha—lodging in the house of the Saviour. We are under 
the impression that the Master was a guest in Martha’s home. 
Not all favors we ask call for pity on the part of the one we 
pray to. Nor could St. Martha have infinite pity on us—only 
God's pity is infinite. We never before heard of a dragon at 
her feet, overcome by St. Martha. So much fon questionable 
points in the prayer. 
Not the 


matter how 


\s for the accompanying comments: 
Almighty grants everything we ask for, no 
difficult—not because of the difficulty, but be 
cause He knows better than we what is for our best good. 


even 


As for a guarantee that the favor prayed for will be granted 


before the termination of the nine ‘Tuesdays Despite youn 
happy experience with this novena, we do not recommend it, 


if only because of the extravagant promises attached to it. 


Polyglot 


What is meant by the Church’s polyglot press?—E. T., New 
York, N. Y. 


The word “polyglot” is an adjective meaning “several lan 
guages.” It can apply to a person who reads or speaks several 
languages, or to a book such as the Bible, or to the printing 
establishment which publishes a book in several languages. 
You refer to the Vatican Polyglot Press, the official printing 
plant of Vatican City. The Vatican Press, founded in 1587, 
and the Polyglot Press, founded in 1626, were merged undei 
the present title by Pope St. Pius X. This plant is equipped 
for printing in about thirty languages. 


Ashes at Home 


Why did a pre st refuse to let us take ble ssed ashes home 
to a sick member of the family?—S. A., Mt. VeRNon, N. Y. 
We are 
Church 


free to apply some of the sacramentals of the 

But 
administered to the 
Even the priest who blesses the ashes 


administer the 


to ourselves, such as holy 
Lenten Ashes, 
a pri st 


water 


not so in the 


case ol which must be 
recipient: by 


may not sacramental to himsell. If, on a 


previous occasion, a priest dropped a pinch of ashes into an 
envelope to be taken home, his procedure is understandable. 
There was no danger of irreverence to the sacramental, and 
it was much less complicated to do that than to try to explain 


the rules while a throng at the altar rail awaited service. 


Third Orders 
Where can I find information about the Third Orders 
which are open to laymen?—]. McC., Sourn Benn, Ino. 
The Third Orders Secular are groups of the 


faithful who engage in the varied, normal activ- 
ities of the secular lay person and who, at the 
spiritual rule of life 
modeled upon the original rule of a saint who 
has founded 
brothers, nuns o1 
Order are 
with the 


same time, follow a 


religious orders of and 
Third 


known as tertiaries and are affliated 
original religious order. 


priests 
sisters. Members of a 
Thus, a lay 
person who may be inclined to be satisfied with 
service of God and 





a minimum whose life 


might be other 
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wise Spiritually haphazard enjoys the advantages of well 
regulated life according to the spirit of a canonized found. 

According to Church Law, secular tertiaries are those pe 
sons who strive to attain Christian perfection in the work 
under the guidance and according to the spirit of some ; 
ligious order, in a manner compatible with the secular jig 
and according to the Rules approved for them by the Apos 
tolic See. (Canon 702) Diocesan clergy may join a Thiy 
Order, but anyone who has taken temporary OF perpety 


secutive 
» beliel 
through 
Gregory 
from Pp! 
parish ] 
difficult 
many d 


: mi : Sit commo' 
vows in a religious community may not join such a Brow Rou 
Should such a person leave the monastery or convent, a pre ' 
ous Third Orde membership revives. ‘Vhe obligations , Justic 
tertiaries do not bind under vow or pain of sin, but faithfy Am 
members share in the merits of fellow tertiaries and of th ll 
original order with which they are affiliated. Usually, mey 
bers enjoy the privilege of burial in the religious habit gp You m 
the order. No one may belong to more than one Thirjf Was ° 
Order at a time. atl 
Some of the Third Orders date back to the thirteenth, cep mercil 
tury. The most prominent tertiaries organized in this coup. “Ol! 
try are the following: ‘The Third Order of Mary, associate(f #!" 
with the Marist Fathers; for information, consult any cop.) am 
munity of Marist Fathers or the Directors at (59 Key Ave, Spon! 
Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va., or Bon Secours Hospital hich 
Methuen, Mass. The Director of the Augustinian ‘Tertiarie such | 
is located at Villanova Monastery, Villanova, Pa. For infor may 
mation as to the Third Order of St. Dominic, apply to 14|— th 
Ek. 65 St.. New York 21, N. Y. A candidate for inclusion§ @U2! 
among the Franciscan ‘Tertiaries can apply to any Franciscai 
monastery, or to 8140 Spring Mill Road, Indianapolis 20 Rem 
Ind. The Third Order Secular of St. Norbert has head TI 
quarters at St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wis. Thos re 
desirous of becoming tertiaries of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel sh 
may apply to any Carmelite monastery. The Servants of Man el 
tertiary office is at $121 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill 
the office of the Trinitarians, at 4310 Madison St., Hyatts N 
ville, Md. tl 
vali 
Lenten “Extras” be 
I always abstain from candy and other sweets during Lent tl 
Is it permissible to partake of them on Sundays?—R. § re 
BuFrFa.o, N. Y. Pri 
Unless it involve eating between meals, there is no Churd 
obligation during Lent to abstain from sweets. Since th “9 
obligation you speak of is self-imposed, you are free to mak a 
Sundays an exception. To do so would be in accord witl 
the Church’s Lenten spirit, since Sundays in Lent are days Cr 
of neither fast nor abstinence. \ 
Gregorian Masses ( 
1m beset with worry because of the sudden death of m 
brother. Please explain the benefit of Gregorian Masses 
F. H., NEw York, N. Y. 
You have no reason to be beset with worry. Although you! 
brother received sacramental absolution and the sacrament 0! \ 





Extreme Unction a half hour after apparent death, the 
probability is that actual death had not yet taken place 
The fact that the sacraments were imparted to him condi 
tionally means that the sacraments were effective under two 
conditions: a) that brother not really dead; b 


that he was properly disposed to receive the sacraments 


you! was 
worthily. From all that you say about his life as a consistent 


practicing Catholic, there is no room for doubt as to his 
dispositions. For the very same reason, you need not worty, 
even though the sacraments were ineffective because of the 
fact that death had actually 


Masses the 


occurred, 


Gregorian are Masses offered on 


thirty con 
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gcutive days for a departed soul. This practice is based upon 
» belief of the faithful dating back to ancient times that, 
through the mercy of God and the special intercession of St 
Gregory, beneficiary of Masses be liberated 


these will be 
fom purgatory. Ordinarily, it is difheult to arrange that a 


the 
parish priest celebrate Gregorian Masses. The reason for the 
for so 
many days in unbroken succession, a priest is unable to ac 


dificulty is obvious. In assuming this obligation 


commodate many other parishioners who wish a Mass offered 
without delay. 


Justice and Mercy 


Am worried because my son, who died in a mental hospital, 


never went to church.—E. A., Coventry, Conn. 


You need not worry. From all you have outlined, your son 
was so afflicted with mental deficiency as not to be obliged 
church. all- 
merciful as well as all-just, His justice alone would take into 


attend kven if the good Lord were not 


count that your son was not responsible. Presumably, you 


yranged for the baptism of your son in the days of his 
infancy. Even if he did 


sponsibilitv, he had the benefit of the last rites of the Church, 
| 


have occasional moments ol re- 


which are administered in such a way as to provide for all 
such human emergencies. When we pray that a departed soul 
may “rest in peace,” we pray that he will enjoy eternal peace 
in the company of God. In that prayer, there is no impli- 


cation whatever to puzzle or upset you. 


Remarriage Possible? 


The young man in whom I am interested is separated 
from his wife who was previously married, Both he and 


she are unbaptized. I was about to give him up, as 1 
felt a Catholic should do, until I heard there is a_ poss: 
jility of his freedom to marry me.—\. M., JeRsEY CrrTy, 
N. J. 
If the wile’s first marriage was valid, then her second was in- 


valid before God, even though she 


obtained a civil divorce 
Even though her second marriage were valid, the fact thai 
joth she and your triend are unbaptized might, under th: 
the 


Privilege and as a Catholic to marry you within the Church. 


ircumstances, entitle him to have recourse to Pauline 


ltmay be possible for you to marry him, on either count. But 
considerable investigation is called for, both legally and on 
both State and Church 


the score of prudence. The laws of 


we at issue. Be sure that this young man does not become a 


onvert merely to case his way to a Church marriage to you. 


Consult voun parish priest or your nearby Chancery Office at 
Newark. 


Catholic Burial tor Divorcee 


“The Pittsbure Press,’ actor Bill Eythe was 


Iccording to 


vorced from the daughter of Irving Cobb, Yet he was 
given a Catholic funeral. I thought a divorced person was 
ulomatically out of the Church.—C. M.. Pirvrspurcu, Pa. 


\ divorced person is not necessarily excommunicated trom 
the Church. Divorce is one thing: an attempted civil remat 
lage after divorce, quite another. Because ol legal involve 


chil 


1 
to seek 


the custody of 
>a Catholic 


nents, such as a financial settlement or 


dren, the Church may grant permission 
tlegal divorce, though always with the solemn understanding 
that there will be no attempt at civil remarriage. Under 
such circumstances, why should a Catholic be ousted from the 
Church? 

As for Bill Eythe, we are not in the know as to his marital 
background. The secular press is, generally speaking, noton 
lous for inaccuracy as to religious items, especially when 
“names make news.” Eythe not have been di 


may Or may 


he may 


vorced, with or without permission of the Church, or 
have obtained a mere bill of separation which is often re- 
ferred to loosely as a “divorce.” But we may be confident of 
Eythe 
mentioned the fact. And had such an alleged fact been true, 


funeral. 


one thing—had remarried, the press would have 


the Church would have vetoed a Catholic 


*Meart Trouble’ 


My daughter is seriously interested in young man who 
She has attended church 


with him and claims she feels closer to God there than in 


belongs to a non-Catholic sect. 


our church. She quotes the Bible to prove his church is 


the only true church. She applies to herself writeups such 
as the enclosed.—M. A., VALPARAISO, IND. 
Your eighteen-vear old daughter is in a_ bad 


way. Phe weakness of her faith seems to indicate 
Catholic 
pices and that even her religious education in 


that she was not educated under aus- 
Sunday school or under a released time program 
was neglected. The enclosures which she quotes 

point, We do 
sincerity of the 


and underscores are not to the 





not presume to question the 
young man and his family or their fidelity to 
church. With Bishop Heenan of Leeds. 
all Catholics that “it is permissible to 


Lng 


land, 


attack other people because of then beliets.”” It is another 


agree neve! 


thing altogether to expose this or that belief as historically 


untenable, as logically unsound. Again ree with a 
quotation: “Catholics do not and have never believed that 
all Protestants go to hell. ‘They believe that every man who 
follows his conscience sincerely will go to heaven.” You 


¢ 1; o 
atholic conscience. 


restore her 


daughter’s obligation is to lollow her ¢ 


Right now, it is her obligation and yours to 


Catholic 
\s a matter of fact—objectively—there 1s 


conscience to normal heaith 


and cannot 
If there 


Catholics have 


not 


be sufhcient reason to secede from the Church were, 


centuries countless millions of been 
“taken in” 
the world has ever known, both Catholic-born and converts. 
On the 
and then, there may seem—subjectively—to be 
( atholic’s 
\ sickly faith is usually traceable to either o1 


then tor 
including many thousands of the greatest scholars 


other hand, in individual cases here and there, now 
sufhcient rea- 
faith 
both 


ind the process 


son. Such can be the case when a is weak. 
ol two 
lactors—a “half baked” religious education 01 
ol self-deception known as wishful thinking. Certainly, at 
least the second factor applies to your daughter, In “who 
dunits” we often find the expression Cherchez la femme!’ 
Look for the woman!” In this case, 
Cherchez 


BV a 


we suspcct il should be: 
When 
troubl ol 


nice r she 


Vhonme!” “Look tor the man!” smitten 


“heart which her 
wishful thinking is a symptom. No wi 


“According to the (¢ 


young man, a girl has 


twists the 


hove quotations to mean: atholic Press, 


people should believe what they w Whether eagerly 
or reluctantly, we should be intelligent and honest enough 
to believe what we should believe. 

We doubt seriously that—as she claims—when she tried 
to discuss her problem with a contessor, she was given the 
brush-off’ and told: “Go say your prayers.” You are now 
confronted with an emergency involving not only your 


daughter but, quite possibly, generations of souls to come. 
Why 
parish priest, either at the rectory or at 


not arrange an interview for your daughter with your 


home? In the 
And ask 
recommend a list of appropriate reading material. In the 


your 


latter setting, she might be more at eas him to 


meantime, earnestly. Parents are responsible for their 


children—body and soul. Your problem 
thousands of others in 


pray 
is typical of many 
today’s world 
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LEFT—Dr. Karl 
Herzfeld lectures to 
a Catholic University 
physics class. 
BELOW —He aud his 
wife, Regina, pose 
in their study at 
Catholic University 





They study 
atoms 





and men 


ie ‘ inane Z 


Photographs by Jacques Lowe 


There is a scholarly Washington family in which the prope : 
study of woman is man and the proper study of man_ is 
physics. It is the well-knownhusband-wife scientific team of 
Drs. Karl and Regina Flannery Herzfeld. Karl is chairman of ¢ 
the Physics Department at Catholic University and Regina is a . 


professor of anthropology. Together, they stand astride two 
of the most significant fields of knowledge that exist today. 
To Karl, physics is important because of its position at the 
center of the massive scientific discoveries of the last few 


decades. “We have learned more about inorganic matter and 
the forces that hold it together in the last forty years than we 
did in the previous four hundred.” At the same time, he 
believes, scientists have a better understanding of what to 
expect ol science. “Scientists have not given up the idea of 


scientific progress,” he points out, “but they have given up 
the notion that progress will necessarily bring happiness.” 
For her part, Mrs. Herzfeld is more concerned with the sweep- 
ing cultural changes that are now so much a part of life. 
\nthropology,” he says, “can help us understand what hap 
pens when different patterns of culture meet. It is also of 





great practical aid in developing programs to cope with 


the social changes that are happening all over the world today.” 





ies Lowe 








James Guinan, St. Peter Claver director: “What 
better use is there for a B.A. in philosophy?” 


Guinan visits a family threatened with eviction: 


“People are more important than problems” 


House of Friendship 


James Guinan, director of the St. Peter Claver Center, Washington 


branch of the Friendship House movement, ts he proud possessor 


of a shy, elfin grin that breaks easily into uninhibited Irish laughter. 
But behind that happy exterior lies a serious man with a serious 
mind dedicated to the task of alleviating the worst effects of the 
pattern of discrimination that still survives in- the nation’s capital. 
“What makes Fri ndship House unique,” says Guinan, “is its empha- 
sis on the personal performance of the works of mercy. People are 
more important than problems.” Fhough a large part of the Center’s 
activity is taken up with helping people- distributing clothing to the 
poor, helping evicted families find housing, it also works on the 
prablems. Recently, it helped sel up a clearing house on discrimina- 
tion in employment and also collaborated on a survey of discrimina- 
tion in capital hospitals. One result was wider acceptance of Negro 
doctors on hospital statls. The Center also has a farm in Burnley, 
Virginia. Here, underprivileged children come for country vacations, 
adults for study weekends. and. staff members and 
annual retreats. A former Navy Lieutenant, Guinan joined the 


t 


Friendship House movement in. 1947. He was elected director of 


volunteers tor 


the Washington House in 1952. As he explains his choice of a voca- 
tion: “I wanted to do something in the lay apostolate, and, besides, 


what better use is there for a B.A. in philosophy?’ 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








Purgatory — Pain of Delay 


by KILIAN 


or some reason known only to 
Himself God has not chosen to 
tell us very much about purgatory. 


While God invites us to meditate upon 
purgatory, to penctrate its meaning, we 
must always respect the impenetrable 
obscurity in which He left the 
mystery. obscurity is willed by 
God. 

Sometimes we 
founded 


has 
This 
It commands ou respect. 

euilty of an ill 
which 


are 
assurance prompts us 
not 
cision, to give answers to unanswerable 
questions. We want details. Take the 
matter of fire in purgatory, for instance. 
Perhaps the idea of fire is too inexorably 
tied, in the popular mind, to the idea 
of purgatory. 


to be precise where there is pre- 


It is especially unfortu- 


nate that all the representations of 
purgatory single out this one aspect 
for emphasis. The Church has neve 
defined that the souls in 


purgatory 


suffer by reason of fire. She does teach 


that the souls in purgatory suffer. This 


is a matter of faith. But beyond this 
the Church has not gone. 

It should be added that some theolo- 
gians have been of the opinion that 
there is fire in purgatory. What is 
given as opinion, however, should not 
be received as revealed truth. 

The Church does teach that the 
souls in purgatory suffer. But essentially 
their pain is the pain of delay. The 
souls in purgatory know, as we can 


never know this side of death, the 
meaning of God. They do not. se 
God as do the saints in heaven, but 
they have experienced Him in some 
manner. They know He is wisdom, 


holiness, glory, the beginning and end 
of all life, the 
the meaning of man. They 
that made perfect when he 
enters into the joy of the Lord, which 
is life eternal eternal 
praise eternal. 


beatitude, 
understand 


source olf our 


man is 


and love and 

Ihe souls in purgatory have touched 
the Eternal, but they cannot yet possess 
It, cannot see It face to The 
desire to go to God, to Him 
and be possessed by Him, defines their 
existence. Desire is their. life and their 
joy. But they still have imperfections 


face. 


possess 
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the 
by atonement. 


remnants of sin not yet removed 
They cannot go where 
nothing defiled can enter until all the 
effects of been removed. In- 
deed they would, in their present condi 
tion, find 


torment. 


sin have 


heaven an_ indescribable 
Chey not be thought 
into purgatory, 
imprisoned against their wills. Theirs 
is a welcomed pain because they know 
that will attain God. 

They are drawn to God by desire, 
cannot, do 


must 
thrust 


ol as being 


through it they 


yet they not want to, go 
to God while any imperfection remains. 
their pain. Delay is then 
Purified, liberated, matured, 


by desire and delay, the souls are made 


Desire is 
suffering. 


perfect and enter into glory. 


From what has been said, it can be 
seen how out of character are those 
representations of purgatory which 


hell, 


view 


antechamber to 
upper-storey. This 
the difference 
purgatory to a 


picture it as the 
hell’s 


reduce 


o!r as 
would between 


hell and 


of duration. 


matter only 
Ihe damned suffer for all 
while the 
suffer for a limited 


eternity, souls in 


purgatory 
extent of time. 
temporary hell. 

Chis is not quite correct. The souls 
in purgatory suffer intense pain. But 
there is hope in their pain. They know 
with absolute assurance that they will 
attain God. They have not lost God, 
as have those in hell. 
that the 
damned, whilk 
elect, 
Body. 


Purgatory becomes a 


We should never 
souls in hell are the 
the souls in purgatory 
are the true members of Christ’s 
Mystical They God and 
are loved by God. If we are to compar¢ 
heaven or hell, 
that, for all the 
intensity of purgatory is 
like hell. 


the vestibule to heaven. 


lorget 


love 
purgatory to either 
we would have to say 
pain, more 


heaven than 


Purgatory is 


Io conceive purgatory as a_ place 
of vast organized torture is to miss its 
The 
great. But if there is pain in purgatory, 
there Their joy rises out 
of the knowledge that they will surely 
see God, Of the joys of purgatory 
St. Catherine of Genoa wrote: ‘Apart 
from. the the 


meaning. pain in purgatory is 


is also joy. 


happiness of saints in 


Dn 
Y \ 


iN 





heaven, I think there is no joy com. 
parable to that of the souls in purga. 
tory. An incessant communication with 
God renders their happiness daily mor 
intense, and this union with God grows 
more and more intimate, according as 
the impediments to that union . . . ar 
consumed.”’ 

to call 
souls.” 


We are accustomed the souls 
“poor There js 
a manner of speaking in which they 
are poor. 


in| purgatory 


They are poor because of th 
pain they suffer. Nothing they can do 
can shorten the duration of their pain 
Because they look to us for prayers and 
good works with which to relieve them 
they can be thought of as something 
akin to beggars. And so they are poo 

But in a fundamental 


more Sense 


they are not poor at all. They are 
sure of their salvation, which we ar 
not. Their love for God is more in- 


tense than ours. Filled with hope, they 
are happier than it is possible to be 
in this life. 
to call them poor souls, “holy souls” is 
more characteristic of 


Though it is not incorrect 


their 

\ final misconception regard 
to purgatory. It commonly 
accepted fact that everyone, excepting 
great saints, must 
through purgatory. 


State, 
with 
seems a 
inevitably pass 
the con- 
dition for avoiding purgatory is nega- 
there 


However, 


and no 
condition 


sins 
the 
and no 


must be no 
sin. 
is negative, no 
the 
directly 


tive: 
remnants of Since 
sins remnants 


of sin, avoidance of purgatory is 
connected with sanctity, 
which is a positive quality. Little saints 
as well as great saints can avoid purga- 
tory. <A husband and _ father 
who lived a good Catholic life might 
well fulfill condition 
When we think of Viaticum, 
Unction and the Apostolic 
which a dying person receives, we should 
be surprised if persons of modest sanctity 
could not avoid purgatory. Purgatory 
is a possibility for all of us; 
inevitability. 

The purgatory remains 
obscure. But in the midst of the mystery, 
out of the pain of desire, comes the 
surety that here all is love and hope 


not 


devout 


this negative 


Extreme 
Blessing 


not an 


mystery ol 
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EBOOKS : : 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


By Christopher Dawson. 
John J. Mulloy. 
Sheed & Ward. 


Edited by 
189 pages. 
$6.00 


\s God shakes up the 
nations of the earth 
nd disrupted world 
civilizations intermin- 
ole and seek to form 
gain, more and more 
seneral readers are 
urning to the meta- 





historians to find out 
what it is all about. 
Spengler, Sorokin, Northrup, and Toyn- 


C. Dawson 


ye are currently consulted with more 
orthodox But 
them all, the quiet man from York- 


r less results. among 
shire who writes so somberly and_ pa- 
tiently but always with crystal clarity 
may outlast all. A master 
of understatement uttering the 
most explosive ideas and writing al- 


well them 


while 


Thomas, 
the vastly erudite Christopher Dawson 


most as impersonally as St. 


grows in stature with the years. 

In this superb volume, John Mulloy 
has ably edited selections from the many 
books and magazine articles written by 
from 1921 to 1955. The rich 
this book is organized in 
logical rather than chronological order. 
The general plan moves around four 
main fields of (1) 
movement of history; 


Dawson, 
material of 


interest: 
world 


the general 
(2) the 
dynamics of culture, as biologic, geo- 
graphic, economic, and intellectual fac- 
tors fuse and interact; (3) 
criticism and evaluation of various con- 


Dawson’s 


ceptions of world history as presented 
by St. Augustine, Gibbon, Marx, H. G. 
Wells, Spengler, and ‘Toynbee; (4) the 
comparison of religious experience as 
evidenced in the world religions. 

The editor book with 
i splendid chapter on “Continuity and 
Development of Thought.” 
Personal correspendence adds _ interest 
as well as enlightenment. 

This book many 
sociologists and historians, theologians 


concludes the 


Dawson's 


will be a joy to 
and philosophers, statesmen, journalists, 
and public speakers. one 
historian who does not get lost in the 
Current fog of pantheism or the prevail- 
ing mud of materialism. 


Dawson is 


GERARD ROONFY, C. P. 


DAY OF INFAMY 


By Walter Lord. 
Holt. 


243 pages. 
$3.95 


The You Are There treatment which 
Walter Lord applied to the Titanic sink- 
ing in A Night To Remember, paid off 
handsomely. In Day of Infamy he uses 
the same technique to relate the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. To tell the story of his- 
toric events through eyewitness accounts 
is of course good journalism. When well 
done, as it is here, the picture is vividly 
memorable. The gathering together of 
all this colorful information in one ac- 
cessible place is also a worthwhile gain. 

The subject has sure-fire appeal and 
Mr. Lord has skillfully the 


sense of staggering shock, the incred- 


recreated 


ulity, anger, and confusion of that un- 
forgettable day. Among the thirty pages 
of photographs is a page from the pro- 
gram of the Army-Navy football game 
played November 29, 1941, showing a 
picture of the “Arizona” with this nota- 
tion: “It is significant that despite the 
claims of air enthusiasts no battleship 
has yet been sunk by bombs.” 

The blow-by-blow account device has 
its merits by achieving an impact on the 
reader, but it is not a perfect method. 
The get 
unwieldley and some trivialities are given 
undue emphasis. Toward the end of 
the book the vein runs thin. Mr. Lord 
also goes astray in leaving the scene of 
Pearl Harbor and attempting to sum up 
\merican reaction by citing inadequate 
and misleading quotes. The question of 
responsibility for the not 
touched upon. The 
for this book is certainly impressive, and 


cast of characters begins to 


disaster is 
author’s research 
he will probably be rewarded by another 
whopping best seller. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


SUNDAYS FROM TWO TO SIX 


222 pages. 
$3.50 


By Virginia Abaunza. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


Virginia Abaunza’s maiden novel should 
be made “required reading” for all par- 
ents contemplating separation or di- 
vorce. Although not a work designed to 
probe psychological depths, the story 
strives successfully to impart a measure 
of pity and concern for the children 
whose parents plunge them into a gulf 


of distraught emotions and confusion by 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


tearing asunder the matrimonial bonds. 

Written from the viewpoint of a six- 
teen-year-old daughter, Cody 
this volume describes how bleak and bar- 
ren are the spirits of children whose 


Benson, 


company with their fathers is doled out 
in four-hour chunks—Sundays from two 
o'clock until six. How Cody manages to 


adjust her perspective and banish re- 
sentment from her soul makes an excel- 
lent novel. 

Miss Abaunza is not without feeling 


for the humorous. The antics of Cody’s 
younger brothers provide comic relief 
to the permeating atmosphere of unre- 
mitting concern and unuttered_bitter- 
the 
atrocities of children at play lighten the 
baleful theme. 

To convey her message all the more 
\baunza 
frains from imputing blame for the Ben- 


ness. It is surprising how minor 


emphatically, Miss wisely re- 
son breakup to either of Cody’s parents. 
Indeed it is quite clear that both have 
ample justification fo1 complaint. But 
the larger question, never directly asked, 
looms thirsting for a reply: is the meas- 
ure of tranquility afforded by separation 
worth the 
thrust upon the children? 

One can only hope that the acceptance 
which 
made readily available for 
larly situated. 


misery and sense of shame 


comes to Cody Benson can be 


others simi- 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


THE SCAPEGOAT 
By Daphne Du Maurier. 


348 pages. 


Doubleday. 
The Scapegoat, like 
Rebecca, is a thriller 
with a heart. John, its 
hero, is one of thos¢ 
adventure-prone —uni- 


versity dons so fashion- 
able now in fiction. 
Suddenly, in his early 
colorless middle age he 
finds himself a 
querader and scapegoat for Jean de Gue, 
evil 





D. DuMaurier 


mas- 


a French count who is as actively 
as he is dimly good. 

John permits himself to be taken in 
de Gue’s guise to de Gue's home. It is 
a snake pit of domestic hatred and jeal- 
In his muddling way he tries to 
tidy up. But into 


French intrigue is no preparation for 


ousy. 


research medieval 
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MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. 
A distinguished American sociologist approaches the problem of rhythm 


in the context of life, taking into account the moral, social, economic, 
psychological, and physical aspects of married love. $3.00 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 
By Albert Le Roy, S.J. 
Translated by John Frey. The aims, purposes, history, and present-day 
operations of the International Labor Organization, with special emphasis 
on the part played by Catholics in its work. Paper $1.25 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 

By Rev. Michael Pfliegler 
Translated by Frangis P. Dinneen, S.J. A thorough investigation of the 
priestly life in its essence, with its conflicts, its tensions, and with various 
solutions priests have effected in their own lives. $6.90 


CHRIST, OUR LADY AND THE CHURCH 
By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. 
Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. The doctrine of the hypostatic union 
as it affects Mariology, studied in the light of the Council of Chalcedon 
and the writings of the fathers. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
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THE NEWMAN PRESS f 
Westminster, Maryland 


A book that belongs | CATHOLIC 
in every Catholic home |) | ALASKA TRIP 


A PRACTICAL (from Chicago) 


August 12 to September 1 


CATHOLIC 8-day thrilling yet Restful Steamer 








DICTIONARY Passage to Skagway with overland 


trip to Lake Bennett. 


. ° . ALSO 
hy Jessie Corrigan Pegis aC a 
At last, a dictionary of all the im- Rainier National Park 





portant rds and phrases used Seattle, Wash. Vancouver, B. C. 
by Catholics that really explains! Canadian Rockies 








> defi ns are brief, clear : 
amnclye-umgere wo Senet, chant ane — ALL-EXPENSE — ESCORTED — 
bear the stamp of authority, hav- 
ing been carefully checked by dis- For descriptive folder 
tinguishe i Catholic scholars. “Catholic Cruise to Alaska,” write 
Merten cece seats ||| Northern Paci Raw, 
tions are ge ; rather concise 334 International Bldg., 
definitions the average Catholic 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
will have 1 Miculty understand- 


ing. Jin f : eee ae 


EXTRA FEATURES 


if Y Child 
Srief biog es of the _ best- our i 
loved saints, table of the popes | fe a d 
and their pontificates, list of the Ss a oor ea er 
most important encyclicals of the See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
last century help him to read and spell better in a few 
aig weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
$2 95 child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
R to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
| show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
HANOVER HOUSE reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 





folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. 4-441. Wilmette, Ill. 
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Cruise in Alaska’s Famous Inside | 


coping with its modern counterpart, J 
John’s grief, he seems at first to ent 
as much pain as comfort, When finaly 
he attempts one desperate, decisive sole 
tion he is iyonically outdone. 

The book is true entertainment wit 






a moving and credible hero. His adopey 
family are a banshee lot—each With 
private horror. Over her scenes of th 
lovely French countryside, Miss 
Maurier casts a deeper pall—the pj 
terness that years of enemy OCCUpatiog 
leave on a land. 
But neither hero nor reader js lef 
inconsolable. The strength and tende] 
ness that the quiet English don ga 
to the highstrung child, the tragic spin 
ster, and dying dowager,. will prote 

them from ever despairing again. 
CLORINDA CLARKE! 


EMPIRE OF FEAR 


By Vladimir & Evdokia Petrov, 


Praeger. 351 pages. $5.0) 


Every book published about Comm: 
nism gives new confirmation to the olf 
saying that truth is, indeed, strange 
than fiction. No whodunit can equal th 
drama of these real life stories of Sovie 
intrigue today, and this so aptly titled 
account of the lives of two Russian 
agents and their defection from Com 
munism is no exception. It was just 
three years ago that the Petrovs, hus 
band and wite career ofhicers in_ th 
Soviet MVD—the secret police—lett the 
diplomatic service in Australia, sought 
political asylum there, and revealed to 
the authorities the ramifications of the 
spy system Petrov had tried to set up in 
the country. 

The book is packed with valuable in- 
side information no_ student of the 
Communist system can afford to mis, 
for this couple have more information to 
reveal about Communist Russia than 
any who have so far testified. Vladimir 
Petrov became a party member in 1927 
and joined the MVD (then the OGPU) 
in 1933. He was a colonel when he quit 
in 1954. Mrs. Petrov joined the secret 
service child “pioneers” and had strong 
political indoctrination, 

Although she subsequently became a 
captain in the secret police and in 1 
married Petrov, a colonel, she was nevel 
tree of fear. Proof of the honesty of the 
Petrovs’ book is found in their frank 
contession that they defected from fear. 
They were not stricken suddenly with 
moral revulsion or complete loss ol 
ideological conviction. 

Interesting informative sidelights on 
the Great Purges of 1936-38, the cor 
spiracy to murder Trotsky, and the more 
recent strange story of Burgess and Mac 
Lean, illuminate this dark story of ile 
in the Soviet bureaucracy which the 
Petrovs call “the Empire of Fear.” 

Under assumed names the Petrovs att 
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now Australian citizens. The Australian 
Royal Commission on Espionage exam- 
ined them for more than 100 hours and 
ysed the extensive means at their dis- 
osal to cross-check much of their testi- 
mony. Lhe Commission that 
“The Petrovs are witnesses of truth.” 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


rept rts 


THE CATHOLIC PRIEST 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 
291 pages. 


$4.75 


By James A. Magner. 
Bruce. 


The Church of Christ, 
ever the same, must be 
constantly related to 
the changing 


Priests ol Christ, ever 


world. 


the same essentially in 
Father Paul of the 
Corinthians, Father 
Athanasius of Constan- 





j. A. Magner 


tine’s day, and Father 

Fulton ol lV like- 
wise be constantly related to the time 
Here 
we look at the priest in the complex 


this century, must 


and place in which they strive. 


scramble of today’s world, mid-century 
. S. A. 

Father Magner’s previous 
established his competence to treat an 
current 


They have ranged from psychological 


writings 


impressive scope ol realities. 
penetration to socio-cultural comment 
on Mexico. He now joins that grand 
gallery of English-language exhorters to 
sacerdotal excellence whom we 
count Cardinals Manning and Gibbons. 

Father Magner treats in greater detail 
the multifarious upon 
the priest’s time and talents. He courses 


among 


demands made 
through the minutiae of parish records, 
the atmosphere and tone of rectory and 
housekeeper, how to answer the tele- 
phone (never 
now!), on 


say: Father is 
the greater 
world missions, parochial schools, and 
the intellectual apostolate. 

The priest leader, of whom we should 
have many, will grasp more deeply why 
he feels deficient to much that’s asked 
of him. And the laity, among whom 
we should have many readers, will grasp 
more fully why they must awaken to 
their full role in Christ’s apostolate. 

True to his professorial background, 
Father Magner is expository rather than 
inspirational. ‘This will not inflame 
you with Pentecostal fire, but you can 
gather a goodly supply of kindling. 
Because of its extensive scope, the book 
appears to skim too lightly over some 
of the major boulders along the priest’s 
path. The upbuilding of the Christian 
social order deeply preoccupies Church 
and papacy. The slight treatment given 
this herculean endeavor could indicate 
that this is an extracurricular elective. 
He does much better with the liturgy. 

Cardinal Stritch in his short fore- 


shaving 


into issues. of 





word summarizes the best the priest can 
attain in this day of dangerous action- 
ism: “To appear before men as if he 
had just left the conscious presence 
of God.” 

J. B. GREMILLION. 


MANHUNT 


By Donald MacKenzie. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


250 pages. 
$3.00 


the 1 
jails of four countries, 


Donald 


Time -server in 


Mackenzie, 


former con-man and 
burglar, now turned ; 
author, writes with 


genuine knowledge of 
and insight into the 
predicament of a man 





Ps e Bees 


. D. MacKenzie 
being hunted down by 


the law alter a spectacular escape from 
jail. When the story opens, Paul Greg- 
committed 
Wandsworth Prison for robbery and is 


ory has been to London’s 
plotting his escape, aided by a friend on 
the outside. 

Once the break is accomplished the 
story moves swiftly, with mounting sus- 
pense as the manhunt begins and spreads 
out all over the city, Paul Gregory needs 
all his wits about him to outsmart not 
only the pursuing Law but those sup- 
posed friends of his who betray him for 
their own gain. There are thrilling mo- 
ments of high tension, as when the police 
are closing in on him as he picks the 
lock of the unoccupied house where he 
plans to hide. Always one step ahead of 
his and finally 1 in a 
girl, a chance acquaintance, he seems 
well the way to freedom when the 
fatal mistake—there is always one—takes 
him all unawares, and not until the end, 
in the line, is the outcome 


pursuers trustil 


on 


very last 
revealed. 

his is high entertainment for those 
like these chills and thrills. The 
authenticity of detail makes this par- 
ticularly real and credible. 
FORTUNATA 


who 


CALIRI. 


ONE MARRIAGE, TWO FAITHS 


By James H. S. Bossard & Eleanor 
Stoker Boll. 180 pages. 
Ronald $3.50 


Today American youth marries at an 
earlier age than any other people in 
the Western world. Many who marry 
are perfectly convinced that starry-eyed 
young love plus a vague, untried “tol- 
erance” equals a sure formula for suc- 
cess in a mixed marriage. Such people 
should read this book. 

With the calm detachment of dedi- 
cated scientists, Professors Bossard and 
Boll, sociologists at the University of 
Pennsylvania, analyze the hazards to 
happiness in interfaith marriages. They 





BRIDEGROOM 
AND BRIDE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Young people always love Msgr. Knox 
and, as he says, seem always to be get- 
ting married and asking him to preach 
at their weddings. This book of short, 
delightful talks is one happy result. He 
has something new, cheerful and very 
well worth remembering to say to each 
bridegroom and bride. $2.50 


SOUND OF A 
DISTANT HORN 


by Sven Stolpe 


This novel by a Swedish convert is his 
first to appear in English. In Europe his 
novels have made something of a sen- 
sation: he has been called “the Swedish 
Graham Greene.” Oddly enough, it 
isn’t a bad description, though he works 
on a larger canvas and is a more joyous 
man than Graham Greene. If we told 
you the plot you wouldn't believe this, 
but read it and you will agree. $3.95 


THE THING 
Why | Am a Catholic 


by G. K. Chesterton 


A reprint in the Thomas More Books to 
Live series of one of Chesterton’s best 


$3.00 


volumes of related essays. 
Order from any bookstore 


There are extracts from some of our new 
books, articles on others, reprinted book 
reviews and news of authors, all illus- 
trated by Jean Charlot in Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Teresa MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 





rightly insist that no marriage exists in 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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treasured for generations . 
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Cardinal Spellman 
BRIDAL PRAYER BOOK 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE PRAYER BOOK FOR THE 
CATHOLIC BRIDE! Beautifully bound in soft, 
white leather, gold stamped, gold edges, white 
moire lining. It contains the marriage record, 
the Nuptial Mass in clear, easy to read type. 
An heirloom prayer book which will be 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE EDWARD O’TOOLE CO., 


65 Barclay Street, New York 7, N.Y. 





$15.00 
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For Your Summer Vacation 
plan to join the 


“SIGN TOUR of the WEST” 


July 14th to July 28th 
kk kk 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 
Los Angeles —San Francisco 
Yosemite National Park 
Portland, Ore. — Seattle, Wash. 
Rainier National Park 
The Great Southwest 
California —Oregon Cascades 
Montana Rockies 
For the 6th successive Summer the “Tour of the 
West’ will be operated from Chicago back to 
Chicago for Readers of “The Sign” and their 
friends. 
An ideal two weeks—care free—all expense 
tour thru the West under guidance of experienced 
escort. 
You will be assured a wonderful time, and the 
most for the money of any tour you can plan. 
For descriptive folder 


“Tour of the West” address 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16, 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 100 


| mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 


each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Recreational, instructional activi- 
ties. Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for 
every 4 boys, Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive 
fee. Catalog. 

Robt. D. Giegengack. Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.). 
Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy. Robert Giegengack. 


CATHOLIC CAMP 


TEGAWITHA = ““ror'cmis 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swimming, 
riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts. Junior 
and Senior groups. Private chapel 
grounds. 40th year. 

Directors: 


Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs, William M. Lynch 





on 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box $, Tobyhanna, Pa. 








MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Black, Navy or 
Madonna Blue net 
$1.00 postpaid 
White Sheer 
$2.00 postpaid 
Black Lace Mantellas 
$2.00 postpaid 





MADONNA VEILS 
Box 1422, Sta. H 
BUFFALO 14, N. Y. 














~AUTHORS WANTED > 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 


book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 


Special atten- 


ublication, 
antage Press, 


send for 
120 W. 


booklet SN 


.— it's free. 
31st St., 


New York 1. 
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a vacuum; a marriage of two people ¢ 
different faiths is necessarily a fusion gf 
two cultures. Consequently there a 
repercussions upon family living, chi 
development, friendships, and, at timg 
even business advancement. 

Relying on more than a quarter of, 
century’s experience as marriage coy, 
selors, the authors are committed to yy 
a priori thesis for or against mixed ma, 
riages. While they document the Oppos. 
tion of almost all Churches to interfajt 
marriages, they profess no special loyaly 
to the discipline of any church or creed 
They simply let the facts speak for then 
selves. And the facts sound a sober warp, 
ing against an expectation of easy suc 
cess in a mixed marriage. 

Yet mixed marriages are multiplying 
Among Catholics, about 30 per cent of 
the valid marriages contracted during 
the last twenty years have been mixed 
marriages. The problem is complicated 
by the high premium put upon merely 
romantic attraction by twentieth-centun 
Americans. In this matter the wise pro 
fessors give a piece of sage advice: “When 
one thinks in terms of lifelong union 
being a good mixer and having a pre 
sentable pair of legs are less important 
than what one thinks about God, the 
family meal, and a crying baby.” 

Every priest and social worker wil 
recognize a note of authenticity in the 
illustrative cases given for the reader 
instruction. Any informed Catholic will 
recognize that the “patterns of adjust 
ment” outlined in the last chapter are, 
for the most part, unacceptable to the 
Catholic conscience. 


AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C, P, 


A DISTANT DRUM 


By Charles B. Flood. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Poignant is the word 
for this sensitive novel 
by the writer of Love 
is a Bridge, winner ot 
the Golden Book 
Award of the Catholic 
Writers Guild in 1953. 
Mr. Flood has_ thus 
cleared the hurdle of 
a second novel, and 
this one may yet win him even more 
kudos than did his first one. 
A Distant Drum is the story of the 
stony path of youth to maturity, a path 
not made any smoother in this novel 
by the intrusion of the Korean wal. 
We meet Patrick Kingsgrant, a young 
man insulated by a comfortable family 
income from life’s ragged edges, while 
he is a student at Harvard college. Pat 
rick has found here the inspiration t 
adopt a career of writing, despite the 
opposition of his strong-minded father, 
who has other plans for his son. 

A staunch Catholic, Patrick falls de 


500 pages. 
$4.50 


i: 





C. B. Flood 
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cople gp spairingly in love with a non-Catholic 
Usion ye girl, and Mr. Flood handles the resultant 
ere ay inevitable conflict with restraint and 
g, chil ynderstanding. Ww ith the coming of war 
in Korea, Patrick enlists in the Army 
















. A spirited and light-hearted story of a 
fe Live vivacious nun’s crusade for the arts. 
When Sister Gervaise champions such things 








it time, 
despite a handicapping birth injury and, 
ter of fait did to so many of his fellows, the « as modern art, plain chant, and the cultural 
¥ ’ ansition from the sheltered portals of i i benefits of T. S. Eliot and Henri Ghéon on the 
Coun, ‘fe ho at eae sei dana high-school level, there are quite a few raised 
1 college life to the sometimes coarse anc - Se 
d to ny t : Gea eyebrows. But armed with unusual persuasive 
, prutal atmosphere of a basic training ” d di aia : 
ed mar. ; | 1 eff ie ste powers and a “never say die”’ attitude, she wins 
oppoig @™P pe A ee eet. CRE Chap | over her traditional-minded Superior and the 
terfaig ters ON aTMMY en wt Pet amt ae Game: | over-cautious pastor to her cause. How she 
‘E Kilmer are among the most vivid of such | i c inary nov 
| Tovalyg Kilmer By JOHN L. BONN = oes it makes for an extraordinary novel. $3.50 
r creed portrayé als I have yet encountered. It is 
wr the made abundantly clear that the experi- | 
TM 
rT warn ence will condition Patrick’s response to | 
any ° re : aw 
aSY suc his problems the rest of his days. | 


The only trouble you will find with A novel of the English Reformation, and s j 
iplying this book will be in getting it away of two brothers divided in allegiance. The King S 
cent of rom the other members of the family | In this remarkable chronicle of Tudor ruth- 

long enough to read it yourself, lessness, brother faces brother in a struggle of 


es 
Can one say more? wills and beliefs. A monk stands fast against Achievement 
the scheming of his brother who, as the agent 


during 






| 
mixed | 
: VICTOR J. NEWTON. 
plicated of Thomas Cromwell, seeks to bring about the 
merely WHAT DO YOU KNOW dissolution of his monastery. An exciting story 8y ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
centun ABOUT LABOR? | of the collision of personalities and conven- Edited, and with a foreword, 
ise pro. 4 | tions. Nearly 400 pages. $3.50 by Francis X. Connolly. 
“When By Rev. James Myers & Dr. Harry J. | 
union Laidler. 301 pages. 
a pre. Day. $4.75 ; 
portane 7; your answer to this important title- 
od, the question is “very little,” this book is for EE 
you. Truly, much of the news of our bifeas 1 A saga of daring adventure behind the 
will day is a baffling puzzle to people igno- Bi ome ac * golden curtain of Elizabethan England. 
in thei sant of the realities of the labor move- | £/## This magnificent historical novel takes you 


reader's 


Sere ls : back to the perilous days of the 16th century, 

ment. On the part of anyone earning a - evs ee é : 

lic will 1:.: ‘ oad : when the “Old Religion” was proscribed, and 
‘f living, such ignorance is a serious haz- a ; oe es need 


, : sip 5 its followers lived under the hangman’s threat. 
adjust} ard. Certainly for the Christian trying to i 





This classic story of romantic love and high- 
fer are, ' ee . , : <- Ry ROBERT HUGH BENSON i ifs ‘pe j - : 
h make a moral judgment OE eat] OU AER *. vi ; hearted courage is here reprinted in a com- 
to tf the labor field, this ignorance would be . Edited, and with a foreword, pletely new edition. Nearly 400 pages. $3.50 
a grave obstacle. wh by Philip Caraman, S.]. 
Y, CP, This book can dispel such ignorance. | 
Within three hundred pages it offers a | 
variety of well-classified information on | 
the labor movement. In rather terse a a a  o Silica eaiaiitiaa if 
} pages.§ prose the authors cover the history of at no extra cost from P. J. KENEDY & SONS SE 
$4.50) U.S. labor, union structure and func- Alvernia Publishing Co., Montreal. Publishers of Butler's Lives of the Saints “152° 5 


tion, labor contracts, strikes, and the 





responsibility of unions. Further chap- | - : ; —- 
ters deal with the controversial right-to- 


work laws, civil liberties, and racial you are the talented author 
2 AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
equality, and = such forward-looking a let us help gain the recognition 
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ANNIVERSARIES — of all kinds: weddings, 
ordinations, professions, special occasions. 


BIRTHDAYS—Your gift of The Sign means a 
new year of reading pleasure for young or old. 


GRADUATIONS — Whether from the school 
or an individual, The Sign’s a welcome gift. 


MOTHER'S DAY and FATHER’S DAY—Either 
parent will prize this Catholic gift from you. 


ORDINATIONS — The newly ordained priest 
will recall your kindness anew with each issue. 


THE SIGN 


the gift that will 
be appreciated for 
every occasion 


Attractive Gift 
Announcement Card 
Rates: $3 Per Year 
Two Years for $5 


PRIZES—Church and school groups find Sign 
gift subs ideal party prizes, student awards 


PROFESSIONS—A nun will remember you fo 
a gift that provides her own copy each month 


SERVICE MEN & WOMEN —They like Th: 
Sign for news of Catholic life on the home 
front. 


SHUT-INS—Each new issue of your gift car 
aid someone confined in a hospital or at home 
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ther small book can be warmly recom- 
mended. For the person whose ‘“knowl- 
edge” of the field has been derived from 
the reading of sensational columnists, 
this solidly factual work is even more 
strongly recommended. Objective, bal- 
anced, and readable, this book is timely 
and valuable. 

JOHN LORNE, 


CROWN OF GLORY 


By Alden Hatch & Seamus Walshe. 
Hawthorn. 251 pages. $4.95 


The frail, figure of Pius XII 
walking through the history of our time 
has caught the admiration of an Ameri- 
can Protestant and current biographer, 
\lden Hatch. To tell the Pontift’s story 
he has joined talent with Irishborn, 


dynamic 









Catholic Seamus Walshe, 
teacher at Notre Dame 
School in Rome. 


International 


Their book is good journalism, easily 
attractively illustrated, and in- 
But no one should go to it 
(or to any other book for some years) 
expecting to find a perceptive view of 
the inner man behind the 
achievements of the 


read, 
formative. 


phenomenal 
reigning pope. 

has been where history has been made 
than thirty years. But the au 
make him more than the 
sum of his achievements, slightly adorned 
with current fisttul 


of anecdotes down 


lor more 
thors cannot 


and oa 
filtered 


history, 

that have 
into the public domain. 
The body of the book ends with the 
Pope’s vision of Christ which came at 


the end of a recent illness. Then Alden 
Hatch adds a short note: “A Protestant 
Looks at the Pope.” His conclusion: his- 
tory will record that our age revered 
Pius XII as its holiest man. The weak- 
ness: very little of the narration really 
prepares you for this judgment. No 


chronicle of a man’s rise through, offices, 
or listing of diplomatic successes and 

failures adds. up to a canonization, 
Probably for a real life of Pius XII 
we will wait for many years. 
Right now if you would like to read a 
skillful, admiring sketch of a great Pope, 
this could be a well-placed bet. 
JOHN J. 


have to 


KIRVAN, 


THE TALL CAPTAINS 
By Bart Spicer. 
Dodd, Mead. 


535 pages. 

$4.95 
“He died peacelully at four o'clock on 
the morning of the fourteenth. 








“An old servant made a rough box. 
In it was laid the body of the dead 
soldier—in the evening he was carried 
to his rest. There was no 
bells or firing of cannon. The officers, 
some women and children followed the 
bier to the chapel of the Ursuline Con- 
vent. A shell hole under the floor served 
% his grave. After the the body 
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Do You Need 
Lay Leadership ? 


LET US TRAIN 
WOMEN LEADERS 


Six Leadership Training Institutes 
Geared to Parish Leaders 


Hendersonville, North Carolina, Our Lady of the Hills Camp, June 3-7 
Lakewood, New Jersey, Georgian Court College, June 10-14 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Diocesan Retreat House, June 24-28 
San Antonio, Texas, Incarnate Word College, August 12-16 
Dubuque, lowa, Clarke College, August 19-23 
Portland, Oregon, Marylhurst College, August 26-30 


For registration and full information contact: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. Y. 


thru 


Washington 5, D. C. 











In these pages Pius XII is a man who 





PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


Affiliated with the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in Rome 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 1 to August 9 
Academic and Music Courses Open to Matriculated and non-matriculafed students 
Workshops in Liturgical Music, Orchestra, Piano 
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Your pennies can turn into dollars! 

a fascinating hobby that pays off! Send 
$1 for the coin album, fill the spaces with 
dates shown in album. Return COMPLETE 
album and receive $16 by return air mail 
PLUS $1 refund for the album (total: $17). 
Save other sets worth hundreds of dollars! 
All information sent with Ist album. 
Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL Box 488, 














Lees Dept. 0-92 Hempstead, N eum 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 








POCONO 


TION or HONEYMOO 
MOUNT’ ‘ATE LODGE has EVERY THING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA, 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. : 

















An Ideal Gift 
MADONNA SHRINE 


Artistic and durable, suite 
or or outdoor 
us California 
Redwood. Statue of Blessed 
bbe. o cs = enc e 





e 15"x15"x7" .. . 
$i2 ‘pectoant o U.S.A. 


SMITH-CRAFT 
633 Northeast Ave., Tallmadge, 
Ohio 
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THE DOLLAR BIBLE 
**This is the Bible for the people ’ 


7 


(PIUS XII) 


The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill to: 


TRUTH SOCIETY 








39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I. ENGLAND 
| F Please send me one copy of the C.T.S. Bible to:— SI-5 
NAME 
1 
ADDRESS 
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BOYS 


History of Music, 


Flor Peeters 
James Welch 
Rev. Richard Schuler 
Rev. Francis Brunner 

Rev 





Fifth Annual 
Liturgical Music Workshop 


ne _ are Workshop” 


August 19th through the 30th 


Chant, Polyphony, Contemporary Music, Liturgy, 
Boy Choir, Seminars, 
3 Hours Credit, Creighton University 


Dom Ermin Vitry 
Paul Koch 

Roger Wagner 
Eugene Selhorst 


. Francis Schmitt 


‘Apply: MUSIC DEPARTMENT, BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 








YOUR CHURCH 
WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 


WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
Windowphanie 
plain glass 
dows can be trans- 
formed into rich 
colorful Art Gloss 
Effects at small ex 
pense. Easily ap 

plied 


win 


Ask for Free Sample 





WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY, Dept. S 
P. O. Box 229 Glen Ridge, N. J. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 
Teaching Home Missions 

Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother 
hood are welcome to ask for informa- 
tion by writing to 
Father Leo, T.O.R 
Director of Vocations 




















WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches. 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 


tion and training given after admission 

@® REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 

@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 

@® X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 

@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETECIANS 

@® PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 

@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 

@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 

@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 


‘tify yourself and serve Christ's sick 
Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
without charge or obligation. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 





1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 











Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching © Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ® Clerical Work 
© Trades 














Mount Assisi Monastery rails Write for literature to 
Loretto Pennsylvania Brother Eymard; ¢.$.C. Brother Hyacinth. C.S.C. 

Notre aaa, pe Valatie 9. " sew Yor 
—6<G.L’s @ GRADUATES PAULIST FATHERS 

Men 17-26 - —— . 
You are NOT TOO LATI Modern American Missionaries 

start studying LATIN . . . 

pty iy cago Dedicated to the Conversion of America 
Join DON BOSCO’'S Send coupen to 
SALESIANS to work for Director of Vocations 

YOUTH as a Priest or 415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Teaching Brother. DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
G.l. Approval bligation, some of your’ vocational 

rature 
Write to: 
Reverend Father Director DD. n60.n eh steerer ewe he Age on end A 
DON BOSCO COLLEGE NE civ nin vinn 3 ote keine eee aoe 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY Ce Zone Riis. . sone 
72 Chaplains and mission« ‘come gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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funeral of Montcalm was the funeral 
New France.” 
So the Parkman 


of 


historian 
the death 
the collapse of Canada. 

And now in his latest historical yp 
mance, The 


Years ay 
Montcalm and 


Tall Captains, Bart Spicer 


recounts the Grecian tragedy of 9 
Canada. Young Duncan Crosbie. 

Scotsman and soldier of France, come 
to Canada to fight at Ticonderoga ang 
Quebec. He becomes involved — with 
peculating politicans, and he falls jy 
love with the fair Celeste. 


It is a well-paced narrative in which 





hard, a! 
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the author skillfully leads his hen By J 
through battles, civic corruption, and Dod 
readable romance, And the lady is no Pre-em 
Hollywood pantalooned tomboy, ee 

x e piogra 

Here is pageantry in old Quebec. dall’s 
suspense in the siege at Viconderoga~ Lincol 
and plausibility in a young soldier’s lif devote 
and love. Readers acquainted with Thy even 
Old Regime in Canada and Montcaly heavil 
| and Wolfe by Parkman will delight jn phasiz 
the authenticity of the background. detail 
And above the cries of Iroquois, th was te 
rattle of musketry, and the roar of Linco 
cannon, the voice of history reminds y Boo 
| that the blood of Canada has_ been seeme 
drained by her own corrupt Civil leaders. B contre 
Wolfe merely delivered the coup & legen 
B ace. were 
PAUL QUINN, CP.f fed. 

great 

THE LION AND THE THRONE | <2" 

effect: 

By Catherine D. Bowen. 652 pages, suppe 
Little, Brown. $6.00 B was 1 
Mrs. Bowen's earlie Deno 
studies of lawyer-pa 1 Tat 
triots. Yankee From to be 

Olympus (Justice Profe 
Holmes) and John rides 
Idams and the Ameri wher 
can Revolution, have ends 
established her reputa- ends 
tion as one of Ameri : Fe 
ca’s leading writers ol C. D. Bowen arly 
biography. In the present work, the life worl 
of a relatively little known but higiily § & 
important figure of Tudor and_ Stuart ri 
England, the author even surpasses het pel 
previous accomplishments. i fe 

The book, in fact, is more than the 
story of a great man. Mrs. Bowen’ 


warm and vivid pen captures much 0 


; SO 


the background of that glittering age B 
that began during the early Elizabethan § 
period and ended soon after the death Th 
of James I. Through the lile of su ligt 
Edward Coke, Elizabeth’s Attorney Gen: be 
eral and = James’ Chief Justice, the wo 
turbulent and colorful pageantry of @ J 4, 
fascinating period of history is Ul & (9 
folded. of 

Coke,” says the author, ‘was Eng for 
lish law personified.” Yet this is no dry: Ca 
as-dust study of legal growth so much § &,, 


as it is a portrait ol a man, 


ambitious, 
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hard, and seemingly cruel in his early 
years, Dut growing into maturity and 
wisdom with the passage of time. 
Judging by the book’s impressive 
documentation, Mrs. Bowen has spent 
jong hours in American and European 
research libraries. She has literally 
combed the chronicles, letters, diaries, 
and other minutiae of history to au- 
thenticate her story. ‘The 
;a magnificent literary and historical 
achievement which deserves 
few prizes before the year is out. 
CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


end result 


to cop a 


MR. LINCOLN 


By J. G. Randall. 
Dodd, Mead. 


30909? 2 
I92 pages. 


$6.50 


Preeminent among the more than 5,000 
G. Ran- 
\ leading 
Randall 
And 


four 


biographies of Lincoln is J. 
dall’s Lincoln the President. 
Lincolnian scholar, Professor 
devoted a lifetime to his subject. 
even though his study ran 


documented 


into 
heavily volumes, he 
phasized that his aim was not to write a 
detailed narrative it 
“come real 


em- 


rather 
the 


summary; 


was to to a of 

Lincoln.” 

Books, monographs, and manuscripts 
seemed have one thing in common: 
contradictions. Although Lincoln 
legends amounted to apotheosis, there 
that castigated and vili- 


fed. Some saw him, for example, 


recovery 


most 


were also those 


as a 


great strategist and supreme military 
venius; others pointed to his lack of 
efective military administration. He was 
supposed to drip with sadness, but he 


was reported to explode with laughter. 
Denounced as a dictator and damned as 
arationalist, he was nonetheless reputed 
to be the very antithesis of such charges. 
Professor Randall's 
vides an answer 


achievement 
“to the inquiry 
where the pedestrian course of history 
ends and the 
ends.” 

For those lacking 
arly zeal necessary 


pro- 
as to 


limitless soaring of fiction 


and _ schol- 
the master- 
Lincoln, 


the time 

to tackle 
Mr, has 
If you want the lat- 
lore in capsule form, this 
‘personal portrait on the human side” 
is for you. 


work, this abridgement, 
just been published. 
est Lincoln 


GEORGE A, CEVASCO, 


SOUND OF A DISTANT HORN 
By Sven Stolpe, 


301 pages. 
Sheed Ward. 


$3.95 


This is a novel which might have de- 
lighted the great melancholy O'Neill, 
but which the great cheerful Chesterton 
would surely have detested. The au- 
thor, a Swedish convert whose work is 


commanding attention in Europe, is 
ol the professedly realistic school; and 
lor some inscrutable reason even ow 


Catholic realists seem always more con 


ceed with the dark than with the 


bright sides 
indeed, 


of life. To Sven Stolpe, 
life offers few bright moments 
save in utter self-renunciation: he _ be- 
lieves it “a form of punishment,” al- 
though there is “Someone following us 
who wants to redeem us.” 

The story opens with a prize fight, 
which the author finds curiously sym- | 
bolic of “a human mass,” and closes | 
with a death from cancer, which he 
more credibly links up with the martyr- 





dom of Calvary. In between are run- 
ning histories of an agnostic physician 
with a frustrated wife and a mistress 
enslaved by cocaine—of a “successful” 
cleric broken by the revelation of his 
own insincerity, and a younger priest 
apostolic but half-mad—of a Jewish 
refugee destined to become a nun—and 
of the invalid protagonist, almost lost 


to faith and hope if not charity, 
haunted by memories of his youth, 
conversion, and the wife he had wrongly 
suspected, but at last 
ceptance pain. 

It is a book for the few rather than the 
and for the 
squeamish reader. Those who can stom- 
ach its grimness may well shaken 
the intensity its conflicts and by 
the sparks of poetic and mystic beauty 
piercing its brutality and 
neuroticism. 


to 


saved in his ac- 


ol 
many, not immature or 
be 
by ol 


stretches of 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


NEVER SO FEW 
By Tom Chamales. 
Scribner. 


On 136 this 
sprawling novel about 
the Burma Campaign 
of World War II, Con 
Reynolds, the 
onist, unveils his con- 
viction that there 
such things “as 
lewd, or vulgar, or ob- 
scene words; the lewd- 


199 pages. 
$4.50 


page ol 
protag- 


are 
no 





Gdns 


Tom Chamales 


ness, the vulgarity, the obscenity being 
only in the thought of the sayer or the 
listener.” Apparently convinced that 


this reasoning is valid, the author—pro- 
who has taken a mental 
purgative—spreads his four-letter vocab- 


ulary with profligate 


ceeding as one 


abandon. 


But he has something to say about 
the physical, mental, and moral cess- 
pools that are the very fabric of war. 


What he 


tidy; 


has to say is confused and un- 
it is also elemental and _ painfully 
earching. It is as though he had started 
with a stylized concept painting 
and it had grown into an 
mural upon which — was 
splashed all the of a 
search itself, 

Phis first novel. It certainly 
does not come up with answers. But au- 


ol a 
about wat 
immense 
agony soul in 
ol 


is a 


thor Chamales is clearly a man in search 
ol he 
is; bumptious 


answers. Sacrilegious, 


undisciplined 


certainly 


and ves. 


his | 











HIGHWAY 


COMPANIONS 


Sacred Heart of Jesus and our Blessed 
Mother highway companions are the per- 
fect passengers for all your automobile 
rides, whether it's a short errand or a long 
| journey. You can mount them either on top 
of or in front of your dashboard. Attrac- 
tively colored and made of unbreakable 
plastic these beautiful statues are 4 inches 
high. 

Send for yours today — only 55¢€ each or 
2 for $1.00. 

aaa Se 


™io—s 
No. 10S Sacred Heart Auto Statue 


___No. 20S Blessed Mother Auto Statue 


Enclose only 55¢ each or $1.00 for two. The postage is on us. 
Full guarantee. No C.O.D.'s please. 
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Law Today fer ove lh new 
Catholic laliginns Supt Catalog 


1125 E. POTTER AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 7 WIS. 


FILIGREE ROSARY 


Imported From Italy 
The fine artistry of 
Italian Filigree comes 
to life with this beau- 
tiful Rosary and case. 
Expertly designed in 
lace pattern of gilded 
800/1000 silver. En- 
honced by the charac- 


STEMPER’S 





teristic of Ligurian 
craftsmanship. Delicate 
heart-shaped medal 
with raised corpus on cross. 
A reverently inspired gift Only 


for any occasion. 
Money-back guarantee. 


$ 
No COD’s please 7-23 PPD. 
THE MANOSTRO CO. Dept. 


Suite 14-15 Engelman Bldg. 
Manistee, Michigan. 


$4,000.00 FOR 5c 


OLD MONEY 
WANTED 


$4,000.00 for 1913 Liberty He ad Nickel. Uncirculated 
Dollars 1804 to 1839, 1893-S, 1895- P, 1903-O pay 
—_ 00—$5,000.00. Certain ai ates—Small Cents before 

1915—$325. 00; Dimes before 1917—$2,000.00; Quarters be- 
fore 1924—$1, 000.00: Half Dollars before 1905—$1,000.00; 


FR-3 













2¢ pieces—$70.00; 3¢ pieces—$90.00; Halfdimes—$500. 00. 
Hundreds of others worth $10.00—$1,000.00. Canadian 
Coins—1921—5¢_ Silver, $50.00 1889—Dimes—$25. 00. 
1875 Quarters—$50.00. 1921—5@¢—$200.00. Wanted—20¢ 
Pieces, Gold Coins, Paper Money, ete. Our Large Ilus- 
trated Guarantee Buying—Selling Catalogue, Giving Com- 
plete Allcoin Information—Send $1.00. Purchase Cata- 
logue before sending coins. Worthycoin Corporation, Lead- 


ers Numismatic Quotations K-663-C, Boston 8, Massachu- 


seits. 


YOURS—THE YEAR'S MOST EXCITING STAMPS! 


race Kelly - Rainier 
Royal Wedding; Monaco U. S,. 
President Set— -. Lincoln, 
Washington, Eisenhower. 





plus an imported collection of 


315 a 


all yours for only 








FYou also get Bulgaria Complete 1 Motor 
Show; St, Thomas Explorer; San Marino 
Airmail Triangle; Dutch New Guinea 
Ist Stamp Issued and hundreds more! 
Grand total of 315 all-different stamps. 
Catalog value $6.95—yours for 25¢ to in- 
troduce our Bargain Approvals. Included 
FREE, Midget Encyclopedia of Stamps. 


Send 25¢ Today. ASK FOR LOTFY-23 
ZENITH CO., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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dear Father: 
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But he is either the greatest literary 
hoaxer of this generation or he is thor- 
oughly honest—savagely and rebelliously 
honest, with a fierce integrity as valid 
as it is feverish. Out of his own experi- 
(he 2000 guerrilla 
he 


ioned an overpowering gripe against the 


ences commanded 


Kachin forces in Burma) has fash- 
futility, inhumanity, and colossal venal- 
ity He 
clopedic if superficial information which, 
through the mind Reynolds, 
he tries to collate wisdom—as 
unrealized. 


a vague 


of war. has accumulated ency- 


of Con 
into yet 
Christianity, Hinduism, and 
existentialism contusedly 


Mr. Chamales gives evi- 


are 
intermingled. 
dence of being pursued by “The Hound 
of If writing this book will 
help him, it is, then, its own best reason. 
But this is not the sensitive, 
squeamish, or the fastidious. 


Heaven.” 
for the 


LAFAYETTE L. MARCHAND, 





SHORT NOTICES 





FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CA- 
THOLICISM. By Walter J. Ong, S. J. 
125 pages. Macmillan. $2.50. This book 
manifests and 


growing awareness of 


further develops our 
accidental 
American Catholicism 
which distinguish it from Catholicism of 
othe This 
self-awareness is a new thing for Ameri- 


cans and for Catholics. 


those 
characteristics of 
times and other countries. 
The view which 
emerges has the clarity and refreshing 
quality of a bright spring morning. 

the Catholic 
religion have meant much to each other 


American culture and 


in the past and will mean even more to 


each other in the future. It is impor- 


tant that our educated people under- 


stand what this means to both. We 
recommend this book especially to 
college students. 

AN OUTLINE OF HINDUISM. By 
Fr. Zacharias, O. C. D. 483 pages. St. 


Joseph’s Seminary. $1.50. The religious, 
philosophical, and literary productions 
of India form, perhaps, the most vast 
and complex body of thought in the 
world, and some of it belongs among the 
most sublime things ever conceived by 
the 


this 


mind of man. Capable studies of 


tradition are 


Western 
ol 


now being made by 
Fathe 
Catholics 
given serious and prolonged 


Hindu 


a good survey 


Indian and scholars. 


Zacharias, 


who 


one the flew 
have 
has now 
the field. It 
We 
available 
Catholic. 


ittention studies, 
eiven us 
useful 


no 


to 
ot 
work. know 


work 


is a relerence 


of 
English 


other such in 


written bv a 


THE COMMANDMENT OF LOVE. 
By John J. Sullivan, S. J. 
Vantage We 
forget at the 


138 pages. 
to 
love 


Press. $2.75. are apt 


times that law of 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 














is as much and more of a commandme 
as any of the decalogue. Father Sullivy 
in his little book In a ye 
clear and learned way how and yy 
this 
Thomas 


shows us 






is so. Basing his writing on 6 
treatise the First ang 
the Commandments, {jy 
author analyzes each part of the precey 
of charity: Thou shalt love the Log 
thy God with thy whole heart. He ak 
the between thi 
commandment and the Ten Comman 
the Old Law. Some practic 
suggestions for fulfilling this Comman 
ment Charity likewise mad 
Everyone who reads this book careful! 
will have a better appreciation of th 
meaning of charity and a keener desi 
to the 


on 


greatest of 


shows relationship 
ments of 
ol 


are 


obey commandment in jt 


entirety. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF TH 
REFORMATION. By Philip Hughe 
343 pages. Hanover House. $4.00. 7 


tell in the short compass of three hup 
dred and _ forty-three the whok 
story of the tremendous religious reyol 


pages 


tion of the sixteenth century is extreme! 
difficult. Nevertheless Father Hugh 
has drawn on his inexhaustible store ; 
learning to present in popular fom 
a superb digest of the events, issues, an 
personalities of that fateful period. 

1 Popular History of the Reform 
tion is clear, considering the difficultie 


of the task; complete, considering th 


shortness of the book; and concis 
considering the complexities to be x 
solved. As a basis for review, or 


an introduction to more detailed stud 
the book can be highly recommended 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHO- 
LIC FAITH. By St. Thomas Aquinas 
Vols. I to IV, $2.50, Vol. V, $3.00. Han 
over House. The beauty of a great mind 


is that it is always 


modern for ever 
generation. Written seven hundred{ 
years ago, the Summa Contra Gentil 
became one of the great Christia 


classics defending and expounding th 
truths of the Catholic Faith. Along 
with the Summa Theologica, it belong 
in every Christian library. Now, thanks 
the of 
(American economica 


basic 


translation fou 
the 


but solid craftsmanship of the publisher 


to excellent 


scholars and 
American readers have at hand in con 
venient, readable style this superb work 
of the universal doctor of the Church 
Publication of the fifth now 
makes the set complete. 


volume 


YOU CAN STOP WORRYING. B5i 
Samuel W, Gutwirth. 114 pages. Reg 
nery. $3.00. This book promises 


disclose a practical method for quieting 


worry! 
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the mind by means of muscular relaxé 
tion. The author claims there has beet 
established through clinical experimen 
conclusive that thinking 


tation prool 
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worrying, and emotional activities in- 
yolve muscular action. By relaxing the 
muscle tensions involved in worry, it 
is possible to be relaxed and no longer 
worried. 

The technique of relaxation seems 
easy to apply, for the practical method 
of " progressive relaxation is demon- 
strated through step-by-step lessons ac- 
companied by illustrations which have 
been proved effective. 

For a worrier the method is worth 
atrial. In fact the method the author 
outlines could not be less than helpful 
to most of us. 


SUDDEN SPLENDOR. By M. K. Rich- 
242 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
Made to order for a good biog- 


ardson. 
$3.25. 
raphy is the life of Mabel Digby, dy- 
namic, high-born English girl who once 
Catholic triend, “I'd rather 
foot in one of your 


said to a 


die than set 
churches. .. . 

\ conversion as sudden as Saint Paul’s 
catapulted Mabel the 
Church. Reluctantly received 
into the Society of the Sacred Heart of 


\t fifty she was elected Superior 


Digby into 


she was 
Jesus. 
General. 

It was during the rule of Mother 
Digby that the anticlericals came into 
power in France. In order to 
their 
it was 


secure 
control in the next generation, 
the faith 


This was to be accom- 


necessary to destroy 
of the children. 
plished by taxing the religious congre- 
particularly 
out of existence. 


orders, 
1895 was 


intended to give legal standing to the 


gations, teaching 


The Law olf 


spoliation of schools. 


Forty-six houses of 


the Society were 
closed and confiscated. Forty-six new 
foundations were made in lands. all 


over the world by these nuns in exile. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PASSION. 


By Charles Hugo Doyle. 93 pages. 
Bruce. $1.85. Father Doyle is no new- 
comer to the field of Catholic writing. 
Those who know him from his other 
books Cana Is Forever and Sins of 
Parents can expect to find his latest 


work of the same high caliber. 
Reflections on the Passion are thirty- 
nine fresh, inspirational, | moving 
thoughts for each of the weekdays of 
Lent. With the experience and under- 
standing gained from his priestly con- 
tact with souls, Father Doyle centers 
these brief considerations of the events 
of Our His Sorrow- 
lul Passion. In each of the short chap- 
ters, the reader is given suggestions to 
draw thoughts better 
and holier living. Father Doyle cer- 
tainly shows the truth of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s words: “He who desires to go 
on advancing from virtue to virtue, 
from grace to grace, should constantly 
meditate on the Passion of Jesus Christ.” 


Lord’s life around 


these out for 











with me? 


LA Mennais College, 


| am a Teaching Brother 
one of several 


BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
(LA MENNAIS BROTHERS) 


After thinking it over, | decided to give my whole attention to the 
training of American high school boys. 
is a very essential part of her mission. 


For information, write to: 


BROTHER MASTER OF NOVICES, F.I.C. 


The Church thinks my work 
Would you like to come 


Alfred, Maine 














* Religious Teachers. 


Lafayette (3), La. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 

La Salle Institute 

Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 

















PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 





























United States. Foreign 
men, 18 to 35, who have 
join as Lay Brothers. 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 

their minor seminary and novitiate. La 

Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
i mission work open to : oung 

no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


of funds is no obstacle. 


volunteers only 











Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Indonesia, 
Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 











A MAGNIFICENT 
INVESTMENT 


Offer your life for the service of others! 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and cathecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 

Write for full information to 


SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 







THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may attain 
to personal holiness and help to save souls by 
embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
Write: 


Master of Novices, 

St. Joseph's Novitiate, or 
Hospitaller Brothers of 

St. John of God, Box 170, 
Route |, Ojai, Calif. 


Director of Vocations, 
Hospitaller Brothers of 
t. John of God, 
Western Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rey. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


in boarding school work or 








FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 








For inf¢ tion about Holy 

Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 

ers who assist them, write to 
A Father Joseph S. Quinn, C.S.C. 


Holy Cross Fathers, 





North Easton, Mass. 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 
®@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. § 


For more information send—?. 0. 
this ad to the VOCATION—12°2 S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22 
DIRECTOR at address 


@ All living a common life. ff 


Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 


» Mo. Fy 
—Chaminade High School, Jackson Ave. and 
Emory Road, Mineola, N. Y. 1 
—University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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BENEDICTINES (Continued from page 22) 


fe) anagh has had more than his share 
e 


Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 


: Z Editor 

: phi excitement. But nothing has 0 ; 
Please send me without obligation your YOUNG eeeeios 5 cae 6 i : =a name 
literature in regard to [ Priesthood pressed him as meeting the present Pop french 


(1) Brotherhood. 
DI. SGGbnein teases bs s EREED so 
Address .... 


when, as Cardinal Pacelli, His Holing® The f 
toured America before the war, The Lunga 
"9 Pontiff stayed at an estate next to Cy 1942. 
So Z N @zte FATHER BENEDICT anagh’s father’s home and Ed was pr 
rere eer Saint feo Lae maeaa” | sented to him at a reception. “It yg 






































my greatest thrill,” he recalled. HOWA 
$$$ As it would be to any practicing Cay} : 
e ‘ ) < @ Cath Vil 
XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS Xaverian Brothers (lic ike Cavanagh. He is a mene 
We seek pioneers who would bring Christ to . TEACHERS OF YOUTH | ice . ; bes: ‘B copies 
Mission Lands. The mission is difficult—the wks Xaverian Brothers want gener- the Holy Name Society at St. Patrick copy 
vork is hard—the reward is the best. Will ous young men who can lead a . . : ‘lo : ; as 
you aedeet the talon? atenhente may en- | lite of complete aacrifice zo Church in Glen Cove, L.L, where he This 
ter after High School A special Latin course | e devoted to Catholic u- , oo . 4 & 3 
is provided for delayed Vocations. pao care : : has a summer home, and last year wage copies 
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: Xaverian College—Box $ morial gifts when the church put on; e 
XAVERIAN FATHERS—Holliston, Mass. “ : ae ae : q | 
steer Speep, See. building fund campaign. “en 
THE LITTLE BROTHERS In his home, too, there is a strong eng 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD | BENEDICTINE MONASTERY phasis on his religion. One great pre 
It Him, cept that he continually calls to hij — 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO Brother “or Priest in a “onastery which strennee children’s attention is one of the | 7 7 
a modern American community dedicated ne Came Che Gaeees & GS aes Ss SE, a a se lage ord’ 
to the service of Christ and His poor, in- Director of Vocations undamental teachings—“What doth j 
vite you to join them and sanctify yourself St. Maur’s Priory profit a man if he gain the whole worl oust 
in THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY: CHARITY South Union, Kentucky | and suffer the loss of his soul?” 
UNLIMITED. Write for full information. _ — | The Cavanagh home environment j Co 





warm and affectionate, although pun artic 


| tuated frequently by the ringing of belsp ?!4 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT FATHERS Tha tie hes torucd Nency inca 


| authentic buff, too, and now the Ca cl 

Announce the opening in September 1957 of | anaghs have full alarm systems in both or 
the apartment and the Glen Cove hous} yani 

OUR LADY OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT SEMINARY | And when a big one taps in, Ed has t W 
Waupaca Wisconsin | move fast if he expects to beat Nang§_latec 
| to the door. spiri 


BOYS and YOUNG MEN who are ready for High School 

. and willing to spend their life in the service of 3d, 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, trying to make Him 
better known and loved, are cordially invited. 


BENEFACTORS will be listed in a special book 
and prayed for daily by the young seminarians. 


Phe couple’s four children—Edwang 2! 

fourteen, just starting high schol, ™ 
with the Jesuits; Nanette, eleven; Tony 
nine; and even six-year-old Angela—are 
afhcionados, too, like their parents, thei 
paternal grandfather, and Ed’s brother 
John, an insurance executive. MAC 

Seems practically every New York po 
litico worthy of the title has tabbedB jaa 
him as a comer, for his proven ability— top 
as an administrator in the marine andg Cre 
fire departments. And, nothing falsely— Pe 
modest about him, Ed readily admits he Ma 


Spri 





Write: Rev. Jules V. Simoneau, S.S.S. 
1335 West Harrison St. Chicago 7, Ill. 








AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN ARE NEEDED HERE! 



















. . + oes Ma 
is not without political ambition. 
The Society of African Missions (S.M.A.) is He has been mentioned as a possible , 
dedicated to the conversion of Africa and of Ne- | See : ° . Wi 
groes in general. 100 years serving God on the | +n ¢nis fulfilment of the Democratic nominee for either the may: 
West Coast of Africa and in the U. S.! TODAY Divine Mandate: ‘Teach . ‘ : a pe a 
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happy indeed to an are immortal 
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pg there are probably others available with 
posit elncintanennemanssaiaty : a higher priority. So it could be that mf © 
role will continue to be administrative.’ 


. aie : ——— Well, no matter. If that’s the wa 
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: , ‘ : n’t move up the municipal ladder, he'll 

Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring for a ae al £ the 8.000,00 
ae Ran os 6 eae Se one ae orphans, the aged, retreat work. Foreign Missions. Stl ye the env) ot most ot the 6, ’ t 
The Novitiate for the United States Is at Mt. St Joseph, | Write to Mother Provincial: Mt. Alvernia, | souls whom his department protects: a 

aie Movies : Mt. St. ’ | Reading, Pa. Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn.— ; “ “th a hobby 
ici OS | 1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich. A lucky Irishman blessed with a hobby} 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. | Address to Generalate: Maryview, Villanova, Pa. | and a job all rolled into one! 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 


Editor’s Note: D-Day for Torch, the code 
name for the British-American invasion of 
french North Africa, was November 8, 1942. 


The first Marine Division went ashore at 
Lunga Point, Guadalcanal, on August 7, 
1942. 


HOWARD MITCHELL 


Will you please send us immediately 55 
copies of your February, 1957 issue, the 
copy with Howard Mitchell on the cover. 
This was excellent, want to make 
copies available to members of our Board. 

Again, our thanks for this fine article. 
We share your thoughts about what a 
wonderful person Howard Mitchell is both 
in his professional and his personal life. 

RALPH BLACK, MANAGER 
Tur NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WasHINGTON, D. C, 


and we 


DUBLIN FAMILY 


Sheridan's 
Work and 


Congratulations on 
article, “A Dublin 
Play” (March). 

His factual and forthright portrayal ot 
typical Irish family living unfolds the bias 
and distortion that too frequently undet 
score articles published concerning “The 
Vanishing Trish.” 

Well could the O'Neills’ pattern be emu 
lated in our lives. It would spell stronger 
spirituality, sounder physical 
human beings. 


John D. 
Family at 


and happiei 
What more could one ask 
for his family? 

Mrs. Ray J. TREPANIER 


SPRINGFIFLD, MAss. 


MACDONALD CAREY 


With a divorce-, drink-, and innuendo- 
laden movie such as High Society featuring 
top Catholic Kelly and Bing 
Crosby, it is heartening to read about a fine 
person like Macdonald) Carey 
Mahoney, March issue, p. 77). 
May Mr. Carey’s tribe increase. 


stars Grace 


(Maureen 
“Letters,” 


Joseru ZprRAD 
WestCHESTER, ILL. 


Just a word of praise on the fine work 
being done in presenting ‘Tur SicN. I have 
been receiving it for two years now and I 
am still as enthusiastic about it as I was 
when I first’ subscribed. The 
articles would be hard to match. 1 espe 
ially appreciate pictures of 
people in the movie field. You spread on 
MacDonald Carey was wonderful. Hope to 
see more on same. 


variety of 


well-known 


Mrs. Nick Vrrroco 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


THE VOICE OF PASSION? 


Bad manners to whoever said it the first 
time, that hagpipe music is the voice of 
uproar and red and of 


“rude pas- 
sion.” (March, p. 53). 


He was an old Jute 





PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do _ catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary’s Convent & 

Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 

Huntington 1, 

West Virginia 











“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our dodr for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Til. 








IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 

















‘Is God ‘calling you to a Religious Life? 


Study your vocation by entering ANCILLA DOMINI ASPIRANTURE where you can 
follow your High School course. 


Write to Rev. 
700 E. Church Lane 


Mother Superior, 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 














ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Write for further information to: 


14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, Washington 


Sister Lawrence, 





SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 











The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 








MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 











GIRL GRADUATES INVITED 
TO tHE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girl 

the eighth grade and desirous of 
ent ing a religious life are in- 
vite “d ntact the Franciscan 
Sisters of “Ger Immaculate 4301 
N. E. (8th St., Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas. 








The Franciscan Sisters a 
complete high school course in 
their new novitiate high school 
department 
The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 


the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing ; dentistry; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 

Shillington, Pa. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 








FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 











“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work, 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Age 16-30, 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
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Elementary grades fifth and sixth. BARRY E WINONA, MINN, 
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Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
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Christian principles. It is especially inter 
esting for a convert. 

In short, I think you are putting out an 
informative, inspirational, and entertaining 
magazine for Catholics and all who want 
the truth. 

Miss ROCHELLE BUTTERS 
ManpaAN, NortH DAkorTa, 


LOWERING THE BOOM 


[have read THE SIGN for many years with 
great pleasure and profit. However, one 
of your January editorials, “Our Collapsible 
Economic Boom,” was a heartbreaker. 

The theme of this editorial is that the 
excessive demands of the labor unions for 
wage increases inspired by rivalry among 
union leaders are mainly responsible for the 
rise in prices. 

No mention is made of the possibility 
that profiteering by already rich corpora- 
tions might be part of the story... . 

GM and Ford could have absorbed the 
pay increases, reduced prices, and still have 
made a healthy profit. 

One final point: If you think the de- 
mands for wage increases are just the doing 
of publicity-hungry labor leaders you 
should talk to more workers who are trying 
to raise man-sized Catholic families on the 
boy-sized wages still paid in too many 
American industries. 

IGNatius W. O'CONNOR 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 


ROUNDUP 


As the recipient of one of the gift sub- 
scriptions to “Tir SIGN, we want to thank 
you very much for choosing us to be among 
those so favored this year. We are very 
happy to be kept in touch with Catholic 
life in America and throughout the world 
through the magazine which we all enjoy 
somuch. We have written to Miss Mary B. 
Scott, of Miami Shores, to thank her for 
making the subscription possible for us 
here in New Zealand. 

MOTHER BARBARA O'BRIEN 

Lower Hutt, New ZEALAND. 


Your magazine (THE SIGN) is a welcome 
visitor each month here. You make us 
think! 

Mrs. Don LARK 
Detroit, Micn. 


In spite of my complete disagreement 
with the political ideas of your editor, 1 
am renewing my subscription. 

Saran A, Lowt 

TALCOTTVILLE, CONN. 


Permit me to commend you upon the 
variety of your material, the excellence of 
the editing, the relevance of the articles, 
and the care shown in the illustrations. 

JAMes Harret Copp 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY) 
YANKTON, So. DAK. 


I was pleased to notice the increase in 
your circulation in spite of those subscribers 
who want no more of you magazine be 


SisteR M. GrRALDA 
West Hartrorp, CONN. 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. | 





Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sparts, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog. 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 














COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ine arts. 
Unusually beautifal location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 











Albany, New York 


fully accredited liberal arts college for women, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet. 
Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., B.S. in 
Ed. degrees Prepares for elementary and secondary 
school teaching, business, medical technology. Courses 
offered in English, foreign language, history, sociology, 
economics, mathematics, biology, physics and music. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 









SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 
Most valued—commemorative 
3ut all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a box or large envelope and send to: 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 














ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 











preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Mo 

tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru 
way. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 


of Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister Directress, Broadlea, 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 








LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 











ea: 

Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military prepara.ury 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 











| 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 




















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








/MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
| college, business, life. Character development and 
| health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 





OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 
Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
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ing to B.A S., B.Mus., and B.S 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Diploma of Groduate Nurse. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


# in Music Education. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. | 

a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. | 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
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A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHBOL FOR BOYS 








1 year college preparatory 

nt al ay students conducted 

8 H Cross, Notre Dame, In 
: npus in suburban 

easy access to all social and cul 
Excellent facilities. Wide range 
as Counseling and guidance 


Office of Admissions 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


RAVENHILL 


Academy 


Box E 











of the nisi neon 
through high 


school for 








£ , se | re 
tar s Wooded 27-acre campus 
( ed The £ the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miar aris 4 . Rome Catalog 

Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, 


Germantown. Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


1 ac cademic 








Father George, T.O. R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


;--Seton Hill College—- 











Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 

ing for medicine, law, social service. 

tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
home economics education. Campus 

nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Regional, nat nal a 


Catalog on Request. 


reditation. 


Write Box 23-S__ 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
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I I a ate } t M V te for cats 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box S$, Scranton, Pa. 





—Mount Aloysius— 








Junior College for Girls 
A lite A.A A.S 1 arts, music, 
drama, t ab techno 
By. Se tarial, med 
Hon 1e eco 

‘ S graduation 

Also. high school A 1, commercial 
a Siste ( Mercy Catalog 

DEAN, ‘fen S, Cresson, Pa. 











MOUNT ST. 


Boarding School for 


CHARLES ACADEMY | 


Boys Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. | 
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ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Cellege for Women 

Conducted by Dominican Sisters | 

®@ Bachelor of Arts 


@® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 139, 


Ohio 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 








& Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180- acre eens 20 miles from Philadelphia 
SI ‘ lirectly to ca eral 
it l edical secretarial, laboratory. tect 
1 a att for hey ansfer t« nior col 
lewe Re 2 yea A.A Ny S. degrees 
Activ Af ‘ with "Cathe lic University 
Write 





Sister Mary Seeners, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


IMMACU LATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 


B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home ie 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law Stimulating social 
and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 


with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Thirty minutes from Philadelphia 


phere 





A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Beautiful building and extensive campus 
bordering Philadelphia’s Main Line. 


For catalog address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 














| SACRED ere MILITARY ACADEMY 











3 onducted by the Brothers of Holy 
(ross Trains vs to become true Christian gentlemen 
Well-balanced prog Solid toundation in the fun 
da ntal d indi idua ttention Small « 50S 
guidance ki en aged. Sports: fe mall, 
basketball, baseba hikin obogganing Dormi t 
40 M ikee Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West | 


Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 





Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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My family and I have enjoyed and ha 
gained a lot the magazine, Th 
children, all of them young 
ead, have learned never to tear or othe 
wise mutilate “the Catholic magazing 
Time and Newsweek aren't as fortunate, , 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 









It is the writer’s opinion—and I am 
alone- 


Oj 
that THE SIGN, like some other Cath 






ing up. Let them stick to our Catholl 
faith, and keep. their personal, Diase 
opinions to themselves. “ 

Mrs. J. J. O’Connod 
GRANADA HILLs, CALIF. 
SO THERE! 





Never before have I written to a maga. 
but) your 






zine, reference in 


1957) 


sneering 






editorial (February, 








to “a P00 
fellow struggling to support a_ wife ang 
three children on a mere $12,500 salar’ 






prompts me to lay aside my breakfast dish 








and ask in all fairness: “‘let’s take a lod 
at the record.” 

I envy the family whose father works jj 
a mill here. Thev can rent a flat at $y 













a month—no headaches. Thev can have; 
car (which we don't). Their father ca 
wear khakies and denim = shirt, and. sav§ 
that good suit for Sunday. If there is sidJ 
ness. and they have not, Welfare takef 
care of them. If the children look seedy 
they have understanding and sympathy 






Every news 
drive that arises expects nothing from then 


offered them. (And gifts too.) 
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the mill. (Not the $100 to $500 the exec 
utive fages—look at his salary!) Every ool S 
lection at Church expects (and receives) a 
good amount, (after all he can atlord it o8 
The executive’s wife must look just that 4 
or else—what do they do with their money 8 

In providing for his family in case el 
death, the Executive must carry a_heaw a 
insurance He has no pension to look . 
forward to, and no security for the future : 
but the faith that God Almighty will con-§ ' 
tinue to_ bless him with good health. on 

All this—not counting the bite put 7 
his salary with taxes. They are such tha§ 10 
he must think twice before accepting : ¢ 
larger salary with greater responsibilitie J 
but greater taxes, and then back where he 
started because of greater demands. 

Believe me, in this day and age, the 
happy man is the poor man—the man will 
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ugly situation but 


to live up to i 
always provide. At 
We want 


and will 


a realistic one. 


1© part of such an existence, but we couk 


stand a little understanding from the goo 
priests and laymen who publish such an | 
excellent magazine as yours 
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In case you conclude J might be spending 
too much on clothes or I neve! 
that 


towels, etc., 


accessories 
the 
and I buy 


things we nee 
the 
Thev look wondet 
After 
the furniture & 
replacing it gradually by 
hereabouts. 0 


miss a sale otlers 
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wealthy. 
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attending 
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and wonderful in them! 
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WCE-A-YEAR wees SALE 


PC. oc SOLID STAINLESS 


TABLEWARE 


Wammanaean 


Ce 
GUARANTEED 65 YEARS 


Any piece that has de- 

Ai fects due to workman- 

ship or material will be 

replaced within 65 

years without charge. 
: 
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54 PIECES 
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yje Cold Meat Fork 4 

Ae Gravy Ladle (®) 
e@ Berry Spoon “Sle 

@ Pie Server 
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RICH—ORNATE-PERMAMENT MIRROR FINISH 
¢. Forge? WON'T RUST OR STAIN — Never Needs Polishing 








* French Fries ¥ Roasts 
* Stews ¥ Cooks jfo'\t5.°" -* Fries 
* Blanches % Food Warmer 
* Steams ~% Casserole | Fy 
* Serve Right From it— AS 


Just Set the Dial—PRESTO! 
It's Done for You 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Magic Even-Heat Westinghouse Corox 
automatic control and easy-to-see signal 
light eliminate all guesswork in preparing 
meals deliciously, quickly and easily. Of 
gleaming, seamless copper lustre with 
shiny black enamel base... Stain proof 
finish wipes clean or can be rinsed under 
faucet. Big family size: six quart capacity 
«Correct temperature fries foods to 
golden, greaseless perfection. Complete 
with spatter-proof see-through Oven- 
glass cover, fry basket, cord and plug. 
1150 watts, 115 volts, AC, full guarantee. 











a1? es 
” Voinnet re NOW you ean enjoy the thrill of 
g—Dinner ae owning the aristocrat of fine solid 
g—solod a stainless steel tableware at amaz- 
£16 Teese SPOON ing FACTORY-TO-YOU sav- 
»e? —, ons ings! The delicate, deeply 
9 2—servind tess et sculptured pattern has been 
. a-Piece- HOP created for you by world famous 
silversmiths. 
ONDER = 
way jny, oe 
10 pyeR llie-.00 “eee || & 2a > — 
oxeR-F arth AOD SY Sh 
wi +*,! % Oh 
EquiPPn use A % RO 
Wesromowic ~ 
qthermost® _— 





Specifications 
—\\ @ Automatic Controlled Cooking 
@ GE Heating Element 
Completely @ Cooking Guide on Handle © 
Immersible Shows Right Heat to Use 
@ Extra Big Size—4-qt. Capacity! 

Coppertone Cover 


DE LUXE 


e 
Automatic etectric 













EQUIPPED WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC HEATING UNIT 


Big, beautiful electric skillet... like having a portable range—you cook and 
serve tempting meals right at the table (no-mar, stay-cool legs). It stews, cooks, 
braises, bakes, chafes and casseroles. Fries ham and eggs, makes 8 servings 
of chicken, braises 4-lb. roast. Automatic temperature control. Free recipe 
book. Made of heavy, mirror-polished cast aluminum. Special silicone-treated 
interior prevents sticking, makes cleaning quick, easy. Powerful 1100-watt 
sealed-in GE element. High-dome coppertone cover included free. 


3-SPEED HEAVY DUTY 
ELECTRIC FOOD MIXER 





@ Powerful, guaranteed AC-DC motor 


Exceptionally fine food mixer that beats 
heaviest batters as easily as it whips an 
egg! Powerful motor covers every job effi- & 


Newest, most modern design lets you use it as a hand 
mixer anywhere at all—stove, table, counter... lets you 
stand it on its winged heel {just like an iron) so ; that your 
counters keep clean. Features an open handle for comfort 
gripping . . . two chromed steel, non-splash beaters that 
snap out for easy cleaning—rinse ‘em off, snap ‘em back 
in. Comes with stand and base and 2 handy opal mix- 





ing bowls. Completely guaranteed, 110-120 volt, AC. 
UL approved. 


e 5 £ ‘ 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. AE-13 
4757 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 


ciently —beats, mixes, whips, mashes! Kitchen ‘See 
tested for dependability and precision. oe 





Head lifts off Stands on heel— f iy aM 
for use as portable keeps counter clean 1, i 
b —_ i i a i 


@ Head removes for use as mixer too! Bi aaaul 


oO ag 


12° 


with G.e, Cord 


Please rush on a Money-Back Guarantee the following items: 


$ 9.95 





( 54-Pe. Tableware — 
(J 10-Way Cooker-Fryer 
(_] Automatic Electric Skillet____ 
(] Electric Food Mixer____ 











$ 6.95 
ne Nee 
———-— $UBGS 





Due to these low sale prices please add 80c F per item for handling and postage. 


Name__ jonni haat aes eae 
Address Steed ee ee ; — 
City _ : Zone State = 

© Enc'osed find full payment of $..... (J Ship C.0.D. Plus C.0.D postage charges, 








Yours for just 


THIS INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE WORK 


FOR EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY 


4 
A 


OL Id 
Quora- 


OF 
cATH 
{10 NS 


Yes, This Giant $8.50 Value 
is Yours for Just 10¢—to Demon- 


strate How You Can Enjoy the Most Interest- 


STRAL Ss 


jolt Chapin 
gpiTo R 


wnp CUDAHY 


RR AR. 


ing Catholic Books —at Remarkable Savings 


his 1050-page BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUO. 

TATIONS contains over 10,000 selections from 
the best APPROVED Catholic Writings of all 
times. Partial contents described on this page give 
you just an inkling of the wealth of wisdom and 
information it brings to your whole family. This 
lifetime treasury is yours for just 10¢—as a new 
trial member of the Catholic Family Book Club 


Outstanding Books at Substantial Savings 


Each month the Club’s editors select one or 
more fine books of special interest to Catholics 
Sometimes the selection will be a combination or 
“Omnibus” volume containing two complete 
books, plus long condensations of other books 
Sometimes one book will be so outstanding that it 
will be printed in a volume by itself. As a mem- 
ber, you pay only the remarkably low price of 
$2.00 for each selection, postage prepaid—even 


though the volume contains material which would 
cost $10.00 or more in publishers’ editions. There 
are no other fees or dues, and you receive advance 
notice of coming selections. You need take only 
two additional books during the next year, and 
you may cancel membership at any time thereafter. 


Send for Introductory Volume—Only 10¢ 


So that you may judge how worthwhile these books 
are, we will send you THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC 
QUOTATIONS for only 10¢ with trial membership 
As your first Club Selection, you may choose ANY 
ONE of the other outstanding books shown below 
With The Book of Catholic Quotations and your first 
selection will come a bill for only $2.00. This, of 
course, 1s for your first selection. As a new member, 
THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS is 
yours for the ten cents mailed with the coupon. Take 
advantage of this wonderful opportunity for Catholic 
Families. Mail coupon NOW to: CATHOLIC FAMILY 
BOOK CLUB, Dept. TS-5, Garden City, N. Y. 


I 


¢ 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


Shown greatly reduced in 
size. A Best-Seller in Orig- 


inal Publisher's Edition 


at $8.50. 


The Book of 
CATHOLIC 
QUOTATIONS 


> The only collection compiled exclu 


sively from APPROVED Catholic 
sources including Fathers and Doc 
tors of the Church; Papal Pronounce 
ments; Canon Law; the Liturgy 


Teachings of St. Augustine, St. Greg: 
ory the Great; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and many others 


A treasury of material from the Ro- 
man Missal, Breviary and Ritual 


from great Catholic writings of an- 
cient, medieval and modern times 


Unforgettable quotations from today’s 
Catholic leaders like Bishop Sheen, 
Monsignor Knox, Thomas Merton 


a 
* 
> Prose, poetry, memorable sayings 
* 
* 


Over 1050 pages, 10,400 quotations, 
almost 1500 headings, many cross- 
references, complete indexes, helpful 
historical annotations 


Choose ANY ONE of these Worthwhile Books 
as Your First Selection 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. TS-5, Garden City, N. Y. 


OMNIBUS VOLUME #5 
— 3 complete books 
Promises to Keep; A 
Grand Man; and The 
Man Who Sold Christ- 
mas. (Would cost $7.75 


THE BOOK OF MIRACLES 
by Zsolt Aradi. A com- 
plete survey, from 
miracles of Scripture 

after. 


(Publisher's ed. $5.00.) 


I enclose 10¢. Send me THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTA- 
TIONS and enroll me as a member. Also send as my First Selec- 
tion the book checked below, for which you may bill me only $2. 
I am to receive advance notice of all coming selections, and I 


only two additional volumes during the next year, for only $2 
each, postage paid. I may cancel membership any time there- 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE—If after receiving both volumes 


in publishers’ editions) you are not delighted, simply return them within 7 days and 


your membership will be cancelled. 
() THE BOOK OF MIRACLES 
(1 OMNIBUS VOLUME #5 


() PLAYED BY EAR 
(J THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING 
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| 
| 

may reject any book. I need NOT take a book every month— ] 

| 

| 

| 

| 

er | 


fu 
PLAYED BY EAR — The 
moving autobiography 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY 


of Fr. Daniel A. Lord 
An absorbing story 
filled with love for 
humanity. (Publisher's 
edition $4.00.) 


LIVING by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. Comforting 
words of wisdom to 
help you solve every- 
day problems, (Pub- 
lisher’s edition $2.00.) 
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